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IT'S    CHESTERFIBLD 

says  LOIS  JANUARY 
Star  of  Stage  and  Screen 


always  Milder  and  Better-Tasting 
always  Cooler- Smoking... th^t\  what  makes  chesterfield 

the  steady  smoke  of  more  smokers  every  day.  You  can  count  on 
Chesterfields  to  give  you,  day  in  and  day  out,  more  smoking  pleasure 
than  you  ever  had  before ...  So  make  your  next  pack  Chesterfield  and 
its  right  combination  of  the  world's  finest  cigarette  tobaccos  will  go 
to  work  to  give  you  all  you  want  in  a  cigarette 


Tni^SdS^^ 


ETT  S:    MVER»  To»A< 


GOING5  ON  ABOUT  TOVN 


DINNER,  SUPPER.  AND  DANCING 
BEACHCOMBER,    101    E.    Walton    (Sup.    8812)  — 

Drink  Zombies  and  eat  with  your  fingers.    Tlien, 

eat  fingers  and  see  Zombies. 
BLACKHAWK     RESTAURANT,     139     N.     Wabash 

(Dca.  6262)— Orrin  Tucker's  on  hand,   and  that 

will   make   his   Fans    happy.     Lorraine    Benson    is 

(he  new  singer. 
BUTTERY,  Ambassador  West   (Sup.   7200) — When 

you   sec  the  prices  in   the  Pump   Room,   you   can 

take  the  basement  passageway  over  to   this  one. 


CAMELLIA    HOUSE,    Drake    Hotel    (Sup.    2200)— 

Classy   hats. 
CLUB   DeLISA,  .5516  S.   State   (Eng.   10249)— The 

CONTINENTAL  ROOM,  The  Stevens  (Wab.  4400) 
— Anything  but  what  the  name  implies.  Not  new. 
but   not   good   cither. 

EMPIRE  ROOM,  Palmer  House  (Ran.  7500)— Xa 
vier  Cugat  plays  the  Conga,  and  you  won't  mind 
a  bit.    Expensive,  and  you  can  dress. 

GLASS  HAT,  Congress  Hotel  (Har.  3800)— So- 
phisticated Toddle  House. 

GRAND  TERRACE  CAFE,  35th  &  S.  Pky.  (Vii. 
9191) — Good  shows  and  good  band.     But  watch 

IVANHOE,   3000   N.   Clark    (Gra.   2771)— A  lot   of 

things  go   on   in   the   basement    if  you   get    bored 

upstairs. 
LA  CONGA,  1002  N.  Rush  (Del.  0766)— Conga  in- 
struction nightly.    South  American  cuisine. 
MARINE    DINING    ROOM,    Edgewater   Beach    (Lon 

6000)— Friday   night   is   College   night.     The   rest 

of  the   tiine   it   might   be   different. 
MAYFAIR    ROOM,   Blackstone    (Har.   4300)— As  if 

you   didn't   have   enough   places    already    to    wear 

your   classy  hats. 
PAN-AMERICAN  ROOM,  Lasalle  Hotel  (Fra.  0700) 

— Bottorf  moved  here  from   the  Limehouse.    His 

new  accent  makes  the  difference. 
PANTHER    ROOM,   Sherman    Hotel    (Fra.    2100)  — 

It's  too  bad  all  the  good  orchestras  go  here.    Not 

bad  at   the  bar,   only   you    can't  hear   the   music. 

The  management  says  there's  dancing. 
PUMP    ROOM,    Ambassador    East     (Sup.    7200)  — 

Flaming  swords  and  classy  hats.    Orchestra,   too. 


but 


The 


MAINLY    FOR    EATING 

BACK  0'  THE  YARDS  CAFE,  4640  S.  Ashland— 
■Just  what  its  name  implies.  You're  apt  to  find 
Vera  Simpson   around   almost   any   evening. 

CHEZ  EMILE,  180  E.  De'aware  (Del.  9713)— A 
real  French  place  that  has  everything  to  reccm 
mend  it,  even  checked  tablecloths  and  Madame 
Emile   behind   the   cash   drawer. 

COLON  RESTAURANT,  4642  South  Parkway— This 
will  get  you  in  the  long  run,  so  you  might  as 
well  try  it  now.    Good  onion  soup. 

COSTA  RICAN,  111  S.  Clark  (Ran.  8909)— Costa 
Rican  coffee  if  you  don't  like  American.  Spanish 
foods  if  you  don't  like  American.  American,  if 
you  do. 

CUBAN  VILLAGE,  715  W.  North  Ave.  (Moh.  5278) 
—Authentically   Cuban   with   a   German    clientele. 

DUCKY  WUCKY  HAMBURGER  SHOP,  2953  W. 
Irving  Pk. — You  won't  be  the  first  one  there,  but 
it  won't  be  your  friends  who  beat  you  to  it.  Try 
the  maringue  glace. 


THIS  LISTING  COVERS  THE  THIRTY  DAYS 
FROM  SUNDAY.  MARCH  1.  THROUGH 
TUESDAY,  MARCH  31.  TIMES  GIVEN,  IN- 
CLUDING TRAIN  DEPARTURES,  ARE 
DEFENSE  TIME. 

FLUCKY'S  HOT  DOG  SHOPPE,  3541  W.  Rooseve 
Rd. — Out  of   the  way,    but  good  coffee  cakes 
take  home  for  breakfast. 

JACIJUES,   900   N.   Mich.    (Del.   0904)— E.xpensiv 


orth 


LE  PETIT  GOURMET,  619  N.  Michigan  (Del  0102) 
—Thoughtfully  served  food.  In  summer  you  eat 
in  the  Patio,  now  you  eat  in  the  basement  by  a 
fireplace   in   candlelight. 

LITTLE  JUMBO  EAT  SHOP,  500  N.  Parkside— 
Specialty:  petit  four  on  a  cake  plate. 

NAVY  PIER,  still  in  the  same  place.  Park  as  you 
eat  Frejich-fried  shrimp  and  look  at  the  lake. 

NEW  HOMO  RESTAURANT,  3204  N.  Cicero— Con- 
tinues   ill    p.ipularity.     You    can    never    tell    who 

NORMANDY    HOUSE,    800    N.    Tower     (Michigan) 

(Sup.  7371)— Enghsh  atmosphere  and  nice  rooms 

in  the  basement.    Good  for  parties. 
PATRICIAN   SANDWICH   SHOP,   3938   N.   Sheridan 

— Triple  deckers  a  specialty. 
PETE'S,     165     N.     Dearborn     (Dea.     1269)— The 

specialty  is  beef,    and   seeing  people  in   the  plays 

RED  LIGHT  CHILI  PARLOR,  1220  W.  Washburn 
— The  hottest  carni  in  town.    If  you  like  it,  and 

RED  STAR  INN,  1528  N.  Clark  (Del.  0928)- Good 
food    and   lots   of   it   in    the    oldest    restaurant    in 

TOWN  HOUSE,  6935  Sheridan— Fine  food.    Drop  in 
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MAINLY    FOR    DRINKING 
BRASS     RAIL,    52    W.     Randolph     (Dea.    7464)  — 

Would   be   dandy    if   they'd   get    Bud   Freeman    or 

Jimmy    McPartland    back    again.     Or    both.     Not 

much  right  now  unless  you  like  to  go  round  and 

round. 
CAPITOL  BAR,  167  N.  State  (Dea.  3762)— Rocco, 

now  or  later.    Not  at  all  like  Washington. 
CHALMER'S,   1502    W.   Jarvis    (Bri.    5971)— Small 

and   near   at    hand.     Mostly   in   pink,    velvet,    and 

gold. 
CHATTER   BOX,  6445  N.  Sheridan   (She.  2362)  — 


Munch 


the  da 


LIBERTY   INN,    661    N.   Clark    (Del.   8999)— Only 

for  Ihc  filthy  rich. 
PUB,    !)ill    \.    Hush    (Del.    9896)— Sawdust  on   the 

II. ...1-  and  slininii  at  the  shrimp  bar. 
SIEBEN'S    BREWERY,    1470    N.    Larrabee    (Moh. 

1450) — Lots   of   beer   on   hand,    along   with   ham. 

cheese,  and  rye  bread. 

EATING  CLOSE  BY 
CAMPUS    COFFEE   SHOP,    1723   Sherman— Dough 
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■e  taken 

over 

by  the 

high-school  crowd. 

DEMETRE'S,    No    Man's    Land— Wonderful   French- 
fries,  and  the  rest  the  same  as  ever. 
HUDDLE— Still    a    favorite    when    you're    over    in 


Colle 


Land- 


ORRINGTON     DINING 

a  dinner.    The  prices'  aren't  s 
think,  and  besides,  the  food  i 

THE    SAN    PEDRO,    No    Man'; 

worth  the  ride  for  lunch,  dinner,  or  late  snack. 
Spanish,  with  spaghetti.  There's  also  apple  pie 
served  hot  with  melted  cheese — the  best.  Also, 
Shrimp  de  Johnge.  Anyway,  the  nationality  isn't 
really   important^ 

SCOTT  HALL  GRILL— The  best  place  for  that  hour 
between  things.  Once  you  figure  out  what  you 
can  eat  where,  you're  bound  to  get  along  fine. 
The  food  is  topnotch  at  all  times  of  the  day.  You 
can  drink  anything,  anywhere,  anytime,  except 
Coke,  which  is  from  3:00  to  5:30  only.  Some 
people  live  here,  but  you're  certain  to  find  a  friend 
or   two  around. 

SPRINGER'S,  1608  Oriington— Best  on  Beef  Pie 
and  Slirinips  a  la  Springer.  Small,  but  nice  and 
lidv.     (Juick  service. 

TODDLE  HOUSE— There's  always  someone  eating 
scrambled  eggs.     Small. 


OUT  WEST 


BEN'S — out  Demp 

peciallv  those  who  get 
THE    BOX    STALL— an( 


but 


'ith 


one  of  those  plac( 
where  you'll  meet  your  friends  if  they  go  there. 

THE  CAMPUS,  another  one  out  Dempster— Yo 
probably  won't  sec  a  soul  you  know,  unless  yc 
live  in  Chicago  and  go  to  high  school. 

EL  GAUCHO,  directiv  west  of 'campus,  on  Skoki^ 


be 


the 


O 


just  fresh  from  a  broadcast  way  downtown.  Wh 

more,  his  picture's  on  the  wail. 
HOOS-ISBELL'S   NAUTICAL  INN— A  new  plact 

try  if  it's  food  you're  after.    You  might  even 

a   Navv  man   around. 
KITTY    DAVIS,    out   Dempster— You    can't   mis: 

THE   LITTLE   CLUB,' out  Golf  rd.— Still  little 
still  filled  with  youngsters  most  of  the  time. 
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GOING5  ON  ABOUT  TOVN 


MA  SCHRAMM'S,  Niles  Center  Rd.  (Sko.  2404,  in 

case  you  want  to  call  your  friends) — You  know, 

Juke  box  and  classy  hats.    The  parrot  talks. 
SALLY'S,  on  Skokic— For  Waffles,  and  they're  good, 

for  those  who  like  them.    A  nice  place. 
SOUTH  SEAS— Low  ceilings  and  dim  lights,  but  not 

exactly  just  like  home.  Some  people  pretend  it  is. 

For  the  regulars. 
3500   CLUB— that's   the  address   on   Church   street. 

Still   good   hamburgers! 
VILLA    MODERNE— so    moderne    and    so    far    up. 

Nice  wide  road  all  the  way,  though. 


THE  THEATRE 


the 


best  to  consult  the  newspapers.    Tickets  can  be  ob- 
tained   at    the    Office,    Second    Floor,    Scott    Hall.) 
ANGEL     STREET— If     you     didn't     like     mystery 
thrillers    before,    you    will    after    seeing    this    one, 
but  you   still   might   not  like  Sylvia   Sidney.     The 
ride  home  will  make  it  easier  for  you   to  get  to 
sleep,  provided  you  don't  let  it  prey  on  your  mind 
all  the   time.     Coming. 
BLITHE    SPIRIT— Magnificent     comedy     by     Noel 
Coward   concerning  spirits  who  move   about  seen 
by  some  and  unseen  by  others.    The  Chicago  com- 
pany has  Estelle  Winwood  who  can  do  and  does 
wonderful    things.     Annabellj   is   in    the   cast,    for 
those  who  want  to  see  her.     (Selwyn.    Eves.  Mat. 
Wed   and  Sat.) 
CORN    IS    GREEN— Only    Ethel    Barrymore    would 
take  a  chance  on  a  play  with  that  title,  and  per- 
haps only  she  could  make  a  success  of  the  play 
by   Emlyn   Wilhams.     There   is   more    to   her   per- 
formance  than   just   a   nice   husky   voice.     Harris. 
JUNIOR  MISS— Sally  Benson's  New  Yorker  stories 
about     Judy     Graves     have     been     made    into     a 
splendid   comedy  by  Jerome  Chodrov  and  Joseph 
Fields.     Let's   hope   the   Chicago   company  will   be 
as  good  as  New  York's.    Coming.  , 

LADY  IN  THE  DARK— Gertrude  Lawrence  can 
make  a  success  of  anything  as  those  of  you  who 
saw  her  previous  performances  in  Chicago  know. 
Moss  Hart  has  given  her  a  lot  of  dreams  \o  play 
around  in,  and  she  makes  them  seem  more 
spirited  than  they  really  are.  You  all  know  "The 
Saga  of  Jenny."  Coming. 
MACBETH— A  play  by  William  Shakespeare  with 
Maurice  Evans  and  Judith  Anderson.  You've 
all  read  it,  and  it's  time  you  saw  what  a  mag- 
nificent thriller  it  can  be  on  the  stage.  Judith 
Anderson  did  the  dirty  work  in  the  film,  Rebecca, 
If  you  need  that  to  make  you  go.  Coming. 
PAL  JOEY— Book  by  John  O'Hara  from  his  New 
Yorker  sketches  and  songs  by  Rodgers  and  Hart. 
The  best  musical  comedy  Chicago  has  seen  in 
many  years,  and  will  see  for  a  long  time.  It  might 
be  gone,  and  if  you  didn't  see  it,  you  arc  un- 
lucky. You  haven't  seen  anything  unless  you've 
seen  that  first  night-club  parody. 
PANAMA  HATTIE— It's  the  scene  with  the  little 
girl  that  brings  the  house  down,  but  don  t  let  that 
keep  you  away.  The  songs  by  Cole  Porter  and 
the  splendid  production  make  this  one  of  the 
delightful    musical    comedies    of    the    season.     Er- 

WATCH  ON  THE  RHINE— Lillian  Hellman  wrote 
this  play  about  the  family  of  refugees  from  Nazi 
Germany  and  did  very  well  indeed.  It's  perhaps 
the  most  intelligent  treatment  of  anti-Nazi  ma- 
terial yet  to  be  seen  in  the  theatre.  The  play  is 
included  in  the  new  Modern  Library  collection 
of  Miss  Hellman's  plays.    Coming. 

MOTION    PICTURES 
BABES  ON   BROADWAY,  Rooney  and  Garland  do- 
ing  just    what    they've    always    done,    only    again. 
This   time  you   get   imitations,   but   it's  all  pretty 

BAHAMA  PASSAGE,  with  Madeleine  CarroH.  Stirhng 
Hayden,  and  Technicolor.  There  are  lots  of  peo- 
ple who  justifiably  expected  even  more  than  this 
and  didn't  get  it.  But  it's  useless  even  to  expect 
anything. 

BALL  OF  FIRE,  with  Gary  Cooper  and  Barbara 
Stanwyck.  Both  of  these  people  have  come  a 
long  way,  but  oddly  enough  with  both  of  them 
ng    direction.     Mr.    Cooper 


THIS  LISTING  COVERS  THE  THIRTY  DAYS 
FROM  SUNDAY,  MARCH  1,  THROUGH 
TUESDAY,  MARCH  31.  TIMES  GIVEN, 
INCLUDING  TRAIN  DEPARTURES,  ARE 
DEFENSE    TIME. 

THE  CORSICAN  BROTHERS,  with  Douglas  Fair- 
banks jr.  carrying  himself.  Pretty  wild  adventure 
stuff,  touching  on  the  weird  when  one  brother 
feels  the  pain  the  other  feels  from  being  whipped. 
You  can  see  how  it  might  lead  to  confusion. 

FANTASIA,  the  Disney  epic  of  cartoons  set  to  music. 
It's  coming  back  any  day  now,  so  those  of  you 
who  missed  the  Fantasound  miracle  can  get  the 
chance  to  see  it.  It's  even  worthy  of  being  seen 
a  second  time. 

H.  M.  PULHAM,  ESQ.— Hedy  Lamarr,  Ruth  Hussey, 
and  Robert  Young  moving  slowly  about  as  the 
characters  in  J.  P.  Marquand's  novel  of  the  same 
name.  A  pretty  accurate  picture  of  a  rather 
local  neighborhood.  The  two  women  are  always 
interesting. 

HOW/  GREEN  WAS  MY  VALLEY,  with  Walter 
Pidgeon,  Maureen  O'Hara,  and  lots  of  other  cap- 
able people  being  very  Welsh.  They  don't  know 
whether  he's  a  man  or  a  saint,  and  it  really 
doesn't  matter  which. 

KINGS  ROW,  with  Ann  Sheridan  and  Betty  Field 
and  a  great  many  other  people  all  telling  you  a 
great  deal  about  small  town  life  that  vou  may  or 
may  not  have  known  before.  Anyway,  it's  a  truly 
worthy  effort,  and  you  will  like  those  women. 


doesn't  seem 


uch 


portraying 


rather  stupid  professor,  nor  does  Miss  Stanwyck 
run  into  difficulty  in  her  role  of  the  night-club 
slang  artist. 


JOE  LEVY, 

whotn  you  i/iay  or  mn\  not  have 
recognized,  is  a  pretty  busy  boy  about 
campus  these  days.  If  it  hadn't  been 
for  the  war,  however,  you  probabl\ 
wouldn't  hear  So  much  about  him. 
He's  head  of  the  Defense  Activities 
all  over  campus,  a  position  of  con- 
siderable importance  since  open  hos- 
tilities broke  out.  If  you're  still  in 
doubt  as  to  what  to  do  about  defense, 
you  might  contact  him  or  one  of  his 
subordinates  at  the  Defense  Council 


LABURNAM  GROVE  is  about  counterfeiting.  If 
you  plan  to  be  a  fairly  normal  family  man  with 
one  or  two  minor  vices,  you  might  like  to  see 
what  can  happen  to  vou.  Edmund  Gwenn  and 
Sir  Cedric  Hardwicke. 

THE  MAN  WHO  CAME  TO  DINNER  is  the  stage 
play  just  about  line  for  line,  but  you  won't  mind 
that.  You  really  won't  mind  the  cast  either:  Bcttc 
Davis,  Ann  Sheridan,  and  Montey  WooUey  as  the 
unfortunate  man  who  might  possibly  be  Alexander 
Woolcott.  It's  all  pretty  funny,  as  you  who  saw 
the  Kaufman-Hart  play  know. 

SON  OF  FURY,  Tyrone  Power  and  Gene  Tierney. 
Pretty  exciting  stuff  with  Mr.  Power  still  around 
in  tights.  In  keeping  with  the  escapist  tradition 
that  is  rapidly   taking  full  charge  of  the  movies. 

SULLIVAN'S  TRAVELS  is  the  latest  Preston 
Sturges  film.  Remember  Lady  Eve  and  The  Great 
McGinty?  You  might  lik*  to  forget  this  one, 
though  it  is  better  than  the  average  run  of 
movies.  Veronica  Lake  and  Joel  McCrea  excite 
some    peoples'    interest. 

WOMAN  OF  THE  YEAR— It's  a  shame  that  after 
Philadelphia  Story  Katharine  Hepburn  has  to  ap- 
pear in  something  like  this,  especially  with 
Spencer  Tracy  who  plays  best  opposite  Mickey 
Rooney.    But  then,  it's  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

COMING  TO  THE   CAMPUS 

WAA-MU  SHOW— "Wish  You  Were  Here,  "  a  review 
starring  campus  personahties  you  all  know.  Its 
fun  to  see  your  friends  in  make-up,  some  of  them 
making  fools  of  themselves.  All  in  all  it's  bound 
to  be  a  good  evening's  entertainment.  March 
24  2S,  Cahn  Auditorium,  8:30  P.  M. ;  Matinee, 
Sat.,  2  :30  P.  M.    You  might  get  set  on  dates  now. 

SCREEN  GUILD— A  group  of  speech  school  stud- 
ents gathered  together  to  bring  many  of  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  fi'm  series  to  their 
auditorium.  Showings  are  on  Fridays  here  and 
there  during  the  semester,  and  admission  is  by 
subscription.  Among  the  more  noteworthy  pro- 
ductions being  shown  is  the  Marx  Brothers  in 
Duck  Soup,  probably  the  last  in  the  series.  You 
should  try  to  manage  to  attend. 

NICKELODEON  NIGHTS— Every  Wednesday  night 
at  7:00  and  8:30  a  famous  fiim  hit  of  the  silent 
days  is  brought  back.  There's  rumor  that  sound 
films  will  be  on  hand  sometime  in  April,  but 
until    then    Dick   Blake   will   go   right   on   p'aving 

ous  films.  Always  an  entertaining  hour  or  so. 
Recreation  room,  Scott  Hall. 

CONCERTS— March  8,  A  Cappella  Choir,  Cahn, 
4  P.  M.;  March  18,  Robert  Casadesus,  Cahn, 
8:15  P.  M.;  April  7,  Coolidge  String  Quartette, 
Cahn,  8:15. 

LECTURES — Defense  Council  Series,  number  7. 
March  2,  Cahn.  8:00  P.  M.:  What  this  war  will 
mean  to  the  consumer.  Professor  James  R.  Hawk- 
inson,  and  Financing  the  cost  of  the  war,  Pro- 
fessor Ernest  H.  Hahne;  Evanston  Town  Hall, 
Cahn,  March  13,  8:00  P.  M.,  Dr.  Gerald  Wcndt, 
director  of  Science  and  Education  at  the  New 
York  World's  Fair,  will  speak  on  Science  as  a 
powerful  social  force. 

ART  EXHIBITS— Evanston  Art  Center,  Basement 
of  the  Public  Library:  During  March,  a  collection 
of  paintings  done  by  soldiers  at  Fort  Custer; 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Drama  Club  of 
Evanston. 

VACATION— Yes,  there  will  be  an  Easter  recess! 
It  begins  Wednesday,  April  1,  and  it's  no  joke. 
Classes  are  resumed  Tuesday,  April  7. 


THANK  YOU  NOTE — 
We.  of  the  PURPLE  PARROT  wish  to 
thank  The  NEW  YORKER  for  its  kind  per- 
mission in  allowing  this  special  issue  to  ap- 
pear, and  for  its  kind  assistance  al!  along  the 
line.  We  are  especially  grateful  for  the  use 
of  electrotypes  of  all  of  the  special  headings 
that  The  NEW  YORKER  sent  us  to  aid  in 
giving  authenticity  to  this  imitation  issue. 
We  hope  everyone  understands  that  this  is 
not  The  NEW  YORKER.  We  hope,  however, 
that   we   succeeded   in    fooling  you. 
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6T.6  CHURCH   STREET 


Candy-Striped  collar  and  cuffs  on  a  navy  sheer  crepe  dress  (photo- 
graphed) . . .  the  little  wool  suit  with  contrasting  blouse  ...  or  your 
"look  pretty"  dress  in  black  chifFon  with  lace,  street  length . .  .just 
a  few  of  the  many  ideas  for  pick-me-ups  to  wear  now  and  right 
through  Spring,  from  Blum's  large  collection  of  young  fashions. 
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MILBURNITE' 

for  MARCH 


Brave   lilile  suit!     It  faces  spring  with   assurance   because   it's   ail-wool 
Shetland,    fully-lined,    well-fitting.     Double-duty    colors.     Aqua,    Maize, 

Green,  Red.  Junior  sizes $19.95 

Wear  with  it  a  hand-fashioned  Shetland  pullover  in  blended  shades,  $5.00 

MILBURN'S  ON  CHURCH  STREET  IN  EVANSTON 
ALSO  AT  KREMER'S,  PALMER  HOUSE,  CHICAGO 


THE  TALK  OF  THE  TOVN 


Notes  and  Comments 

THE  waiting  period  between  finals 
and  another  semester  seemed  to 
illustrate  something  of  civilian 
morale  at  the  present  time.  Everyone 
sat  around  and  waited,  and  those  who 
had  something  constructive  to  do  didn't 
quite  know  how  to  go  about  doing  it. 
The  weather  continued  to  be  abomi- 
nable despite  lack  of  weather  reports. 
Everything  was  rather  boring,  and  it 
was  felt  that  any  change,  even  the  fall 
of  Singapore,  would  be  welcome.  When 
it  did  come  it  wasn't  very  exciting. 

Our  Own  Business  Directory 

EVERY  once  in  a  while  our  own 
business  directory  editor  goes  on  a 
spree  and  buries  himself  in  the  Classi- 
fied Directory,  coming  out  in  a  few 
hours  with  his  latest  additions.  We  pass 
them  on  to  you.    In  the  field  of  clubs 


there's  the  All  Belgians  Are  Equal  Club 
at  2625  W.  Fullerton.  This  turns  out 
to  be  in  a  very  ordinary  house  in  a  very 
ordinar}'  neighborhood  with  no  Belgians 
in  sight.  The  guard  on  hand,  however, 
tells  you  that  it's  very  exclusive  and 
won't  even  so  much  as  let  you  look  in  the 
hallway.  Our  man  thinks  that  they 
wouldn't  let  him  in  because  he  wasn't 
Belgian,  but  we  like  to  think  there's 
something  very  mysterious  going  on. 

The  Fear  Not  Social  Club,  12  South 
Seeley,  is  another  one  that  won't  let  you 
near  it.  Why,  our  man  couldn't  figure 
out,  unless  everyone's  afraid  of  stran- 
gers. It  occupies  an  entire  floor  above 
a  group  of  stores  and  has  every  one  of 
the  shades  pulled  down. 


The  Saddle  and  Sirloin,  819  West 
Exchange,  is  nothing  more  than  a  group 
of  horseback  riding  enthusiasts  who  also 
like  to  have  steak  breakfasts  after  they 
ride.  Simple  enough,  but  we  thought 
it  should  be  something  far  more  com- 
plex than  that. 

About  the  Smushers  Social  and 
Atiiletic  Club,  2447  South  Oakley,  we 
couldn't  find  out  anything  except  that 
it's  a  social  and  athletic  club.  No  one 
around  seemed  to  have  the  slightest  idea 
what  the  Smushers  mean,  or  at  least 
they  wouldn't  let  on.  The  head  man  we 
talked  to  was  busy  planning  a  forth- 
coming basketball  game  between  the 
men  and  women  members  of  the  club. 
He  looked  like  he'd  make  a  good  center. 

As  for  beauty  shops,  there's  quite  an 
imposing  list: 

Cutie^Beautv  Shop,  3235  West  26th; 
Hour  of  Charm,  5447  South  Halsted; 
La  Ruth,  405  West  Pratt  Blvd.;  Mark 
Twain,  111  West  Division;  Midget 
Beauty  Salon,  3140  N.  Austin;  Paul- 
ine's Beauty  Nook,  3834  W.  Fullerton; 
Toots  Beauty  Salon,  4654  South  Park- 
way. 

The  rest  of  the  miscellaneous  cor- 
porations listed  in  the  'phone  book  are 
still  a  mystery  to  us,  but  we'll  let  you 
know  what  we  can  when  we  can  find 
out  about  them: 

The  Paradise  Wash  Company,  4213 
North  Kedzie;  'Little  Corporal'  Ab- 
dominal Supporter,  231  South  Green; 
"Sail-Me"  Inc.  —  Aeroplanes,  orna- 
ments, give-aways;  Bloomer  Heating 
and  Vent,  1237  West  47th;  Guest 
Lingerie  Shoppe,  2707  N.  Clark;  Kant 
Kut  Kumfy  Strap  Division,  358  W. 
Ontario;  Friendly-Tip  Deodorant 
Comp.,  3127   S.  Cottage  Grove. 

Record  Crowd 

A  CROWD   of    high-school    boys   and 
girls    make    a    habit    of    spending 
their  after-school   hours  in  one   of  the 


more  popular  record  shops  in  town. 
They  fill  the  booths  with  records  and 
smoke  and  hang  around  generally, 
playing  over  and  over  again  the  new 
releases  of  the  week.  The  other  day 
we  had  occasion  to  look  up  an  old 
Benny  Goodman  we've  been  trying  for 
months  to  get  and  were  immediately 
confronted  by  the  babbling  confusion. 
From  somewhere  in  the  back  a  young- 
girl's  voice  shouted  shrilly:  "Jesus 
Christ,  they've  got  five  Glenn  Miller's." 
There  was  a  rush  toward  one  of  the 
booths,  leaving  a  nice  clear  space  for 
us  to  hunt  unmolested  through  back 
catalogues. 

Watch  Your  Furs 

A  FRIEND  of  ours  who  worked  in 
a  fur  store  last  summer  has  the 
low-down  on  summer  fur  business,  and 
what  he  has  to  say  applies  to  fur  buying 
at  all  times  as  well.  For  obvious  reasons 
he  wants  his  name  to  remain  a  secret, 
but  we'll  vouch  for  his  information. 
It  seems  that  until  a  short  time  ago 
many  of  the  nation's  most  noted  shops 
advertised  muskrat  coats  which  really 
were  dyed  coney.  Any  number  of  coats, 
it  seems,  have  been  offered  for  sale 
under  misleading  names,  the  common 
lamb,    for    instance,    being    faked    and 


dyed  into  almost  every  kind  of  short- 
haired  fur  on  the  market.  At  present, 
however,  laws  have  been  passed  which 
prevent  this  kind  of  faking,  yet  the  fur 
ads  still  carry  on  in  a  misleading  vein. 
Notice  that  the  name  of  the  fur  in  some 
ads  carries  with  it  an  asterisk,  and  if  you 
look  at  the  bottom  of  the  ad  you'll  see 


that  the  asterisk  denotes  that  the  "seal- 
skin special"  is  really  a  clipped  lamb. 

A  large  number  of  fur  coats  are  sold 
which  are  really  "seconds."  These  coats 
have  been  made  from  furs  which  have 
been  improperly  treated  and  will,  ac- 
cording to  our  man,  either  stretch,  pull, 
fade  or  stain.  The  situation  is  hopeless 
for  laymen  when  it  comes  to  figuring 
out  what  you're  buying.  Experienced 
fur  dealers  themselves  refuse  to  con- 
clude any  deal  over  furs  unless  they  can 
examine  them  in  broad  daylight.  They 
know  that  under  an  electric  light  a 
brown  fur  tends  to  look  almost  like  the 
prized  blue-black  color  desired  in  some 
furs.  Next  time  you're  buying,  you 
might  carry  your  prospective  purchase 
out  on  to  the  street  before  making  up 
your  mind. 

As  if  that  isn't  enough  to  worry 
about.  Our  man  also  reports  that  many 
store  owners  have  a  bag  of  other  tricks 
up  their  sleeves  ready  to  pull  out  at  a 
moment's    notice.     In    fact,    they    don't 


even  need  that.  Some  fur  shops  de- 
liberately sew  fur-covered  buttons  on 
loosely  so  that  you  will  lose  them.  'When 
you  come  back  to  get  them  replaced,  you 
pay  a  premium  for  dealer's  "having  to 
search  the  market  to  match  the  color 
and  hair-length  of  )-our  coat,  madam." 
There's  also  a  flock  of  obvious  tricks, 
such  as  having  more  expensive  coats  in 
the  window  and  referring  to  them  as 
"the  very  same  thing."  Models  are 
known  to  walk  around  the  shops  in 
expensive  silver  fox  capes  to  whet  your 
appetite.  Nine  out  of  ten  times  the  cape 
you  might  buy  will  not  be  anything 
near  the  coat  you  saw  parading  about 
handsomely.  Not  only  that,  coats  are 
often  starched  to  make  them  glossy  and 
fresh  when  you  inspect  them,  but  they'll 
wilt  when  you  get  them  home,  and 
you'll  find  that  your  sales  ticket  explains 
that  there  will  be  no  credits. 

We  could  go  on  this  way  indefinitely, 
but  we  think  you  have  enough  to  get  the 
idea   that   buying   furs  is  a   pretty   risky 


business.  Take  an  expert  along  the  next 
time  that  you  go  fur  hunting.  Maybe  it 
would  be  better  if  you  went  straight 
to  Canada  and  trapped  your  own. 

Higher  Educatio?! 

THE  first  morning  The  Chicago  Sun 
came  out,  we  were  sitting  on  the  el 
and  a  man  dashed  in  waving  the  Sun 
and  shouting,  "At  last  I've  got  a  real 
newspaper."  It  amused  everyone  on  the 
el,  and  the  trip  downtown  was  really 
quite  friendly.  Ever  since  that  hap- 
pened we  have  been  mulline  over  an 
idea  about  public  educations  on  "els." 
You  see  you  could  teach  literature  in 
one  car,  anatomy  in  another,  and  maybe 
have  special  courses  like  botany  in  the 
spring.  The  customer  could  just  board 
the  car  named  after  the  subject  he  was 
interested  in.  Education,  after  all,  is 
the  hope  of  our  country,  and  although 
this  plan  has  certain  impracticalities, 
we  feel  that  it  has  definite  potentialities. 


Air  Raid 


PERSONALLY,  when  the  air  raid  siren 
sounds,  we're  going  to  take  advan- 
tage of  our  opportunities.  If  we're  in 
a  bakery,  we  are  going  to  grab  some  pie 
or  cake;  and  if  we  are  in  a  tavern  or  in 
a  movie  we  have  made  up  our  minds  to 
grab  just  whatever  looks  good. 

Signs  of  the  Times 

IN  THE  alley  beside  the  Bar  O  Music 
on  Howard  Street:  "Slow,  Children 
Playing." 

Liberal  Arts  Catalogue,  University 
of  Chicago:  "ART  B I,'" Figure  Sketch- 
ina;.    No  one  may  audit  this  course." 


Insouciance 

THERE  was  a  youth  in  our  Shake- 
speare class  last  semester  whom  we 
always  regarded  rather  highly.  For  one 
thing  he  hardly  ever  came  to  class  and 
when  he  did  come  he  would  sit  right 
up  in  the  front  row  and  draw  pictures 
from  a  lot  of  dots  scattered  all  over 
the  paper.  Since  we  are  the  kind  of 
person  who  takes  down  notes  assiduously, 
we  naturally  regarded  this  as  quite  virile 
and  a  little,  shall  we  say,  hedonistic. 
However,  our  friend  disappeared  about 
the  third  week  before  the  class  ended. 
Someone  said  that  he  went  to  Egypt  to 
drive  an  ambulance,  which  we  regard 
as  quite  possible.  We  can  remember 
well  the  last  da\'  he  came  to  class.    He 


'Gad!     Another  sleepless  night." 


was  wearing  a  T-shirt  with  green 
stripes,  and  the  girl  next  to  him  said, 
"Aren't  you  glad  you  know  nice 
people?"  He  just  answered,  "I  don't 
know  many,  and  I  avoid  them  as  much 
as  possible."  We  were  very  fond  of  him. 

Career  Girl 

THIS  Story  seems  almost  too  good  to 
be  true.  In  a  little  restaurant  in 
South  Evanston  that  we  have  frequented 
for  years,  one  of  the  waitresses  turns  up 
as  quite  an  accomplished  ballet  dancer. 
We  were  having  a  cup  of  coffee  the 
other  morning  when  one  of  the  cus- 
tomers turned  on  the  newly  installed 
juke  box  and  started  to  play  "How 
About  You?"  The  little  waitress,  whose 
name  we  found  out  later  was  Ruth 
Jackson,  spoke  in  what  we  had  always 
supposed  was  a  Polish  accent.  "Those 
songs  drive  me  crazy,"  she  said,  putting 
our  check  under  the  cup.  We  looked  up 
and  agreed,  adding  that  it  must  get 
pretty  monotonous,  the  same  songs  play- 
ing all  day  long.  "It's  not  that,"  she 
went  on.  "That's  bad,  all  right.  But  it's 
those  songs.    There's  nothing  to  them." 

We  followed  up  this  tirade  against 
the  modern  swing  recordings  and  found 
out  that  the  little  lady  was  once  a  mem- 
ber of  a  Ballet  troupe  that  travelled 
around  the  country  playing  many  of  the 
better  cities  in  the  best  houses  in  town. 
We  expressed  our  surprise  at  her  hidden 
talents,  and  she  seemed  pleased  and  went 
on  about  her  career.  "Sure,  I  dance  all 
right.  And  it's  really  pretty  good,  too. 
But  where's  a  girl  without  a  lot  of  train- 
ing going  to  get  these  days?  Even  the 
ballet  is  specialized."  We'd  always 
thought  the  ballet  must  be  a  pretty  tough 
game  to  crack,  but  we  didn't  say  any- 
thing. "Once  or  twice  I  even  had  a  solo 
number,  but  I  guess  I  fluffed  them  a  lot 
of  the  time.  I  got  good  notices  some- 
times, though." 

We  reflected  on  the  plight  of  ex- 
ballet  dancers  reduced  to  waiting  in 
restaurants,  not  Russian  ones  at  that, 
and  suggested  that  we'd  like  to  see  her 
dance  if  she  could  manage  it.  She  came 
out  from  behind  the  counter,  turned  on 
Freddy  Martin's  recording  of  Grieg's 
Piano  Concerto,  and  did  a  few  turns 
about  the  small  space  between  the  tables. 
We  were  impressed.  "This  music  is  bad 
to  dance  to,"  she  said,  lifting  a  leg  over 
a  table.  "You  take  the  young  kids  today. 
They  don't  really  want  to  dance.  All 
they  want  to  do  is  shake  around  the 
floor.  It's  the  music  that  does  it.  You 
take  this,  for  instance."  She  pointed  to 
the  Juke  box  playing  the  classical  con- 
certo. "They  even  jazz  that  up." 
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Miss   Smith   can   hypnotize 


She  finished  her  little  dance  and  re- 
turned to  her  place  behind  the  counter, 
panting  delicately.  When  the  time  came 
to  go,  we  paid  our  check  and  thanked  her 
for  the  little  performance  and  said  how 
sorry  we  were  she  wasn't  able  to  go  on 
with  her  dancing.  "Well,"  she  said, 
"that's  the  way  it  goes."  As  we  went  out 
the  door  and  smiled  back  at  her  over 
our  shoulder,  she  returned  the  smile  and 
kicked  her  leg  just  enough  so  we  noticed 
it. 

Ba&y  Elephants 

THE  MANAGER  of  one  of  the  local 
theaters  does  not  hold  the  regard 
for  child  psychology  that  most  Evanston 
parents  do.  It  seems  that  each  day  more 
and  more  anxious  mothers  call  up  the 
manager  and  ask  him  in  detail  about 
the  picture  showing  and  how  it  might 
affect  their  offspring.  "First  it  was  sex, 
but  now  it's  war  they  want  to  know 
about,"  he  told  us.  He  remained  fairly 
calm  about  it  until  the  other  day  when 
one  woman  called  up  about  Dt/mbo. 
"What  will  it  make  my  child  think?" 
she  asked. 

Neurosis 

SINCE  taking  zoology  in  high  school 
we've  always  had  a  rather  morbid 
curiosity.  For  that  reason  we'd  like  to 
meet    the    lady   we    heard   two    friends 


talking  about  the  other  day.  "She's  one 
of  those  people  you  don't  want  to  see  in 
their  slips,"  said  one. 

Style 

We've  felt  for  some  time  now  that 
most  collegiate  literary  styles  are 
formed  by  a  careful  perusal  of  the  last 
parts  of  Ulysses.  The  other  day  a  young 
lady  we  know  who  writes  submitted  one 
of  her  papers  to  the  college  paper.  After 
it  appeared  in  print  she  stormed  into  the 
office  and  shouted,  "You  removed  all  the 
'hells'  in  my  article  but  one.  You've 
destroyed  my  style."  It  gave  us  a  good 
feeling  to  hear  somebody  admit  it. 

Ave  atque  Vale 

WE  WISH  to  extend  our  sympathy 
to  the  young  man,  whoever  it 
may  have  to  be,  who  will  one  day  be 
the  winner  of  the  Esquire  contest  spon- 
sored by  our  colleagues  of  the  Daily 
Northwestern.  Perhaps  it  is  because  of 
the  numerous  queen  contests  and  queens 
that  are  annually  thrown  around  here, 
but  we  feel  that  this  would  be  an  un- 
fortunate venture  for  any  young  man 
in  times  like  these.  These  are  days  when 
any  upstanding  young  man  should  be 
thinking  of  the  future  and  safety  of  his 
country  and  not  about  the  length  of  his 
trousers  and  the  shade  of  his  ties  and 
shirts.    However,  someone  must  win  and 
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although  his  virility  will  suffer,  we  want 
him  to  know  that  there  are  a  few  of  us 
who  will  understand  the  great  sacrifice 
he  has  made  for  his  fellow  men. 

Business 

HOUSEWIFE  we  know  had  an  en- 
counter with  the  business  world 
the  other  day.  It  seems  she  was  upstairs 
when  a  little  boy  selling  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  rang  the  front  door  bell. 
She  called  out  the  window  and  explained 
to  him  that  she  took  the  magazine,  and 
also  the  Ladies  Home  Journal.  That 
was  that  as  far  as  she  was  concerned,  but 
in  a  few  moments  the  boy  was  back. 
Once  again  she  peered  out  the  window 
at  the  up-turned  face. 

"Lady,"  said  the  little  boy,  pushing 
his  hat  back  slightly  on  his  head,  "could 
you  please  give  me  your  copies?  I  can 
sell  them  and  make  more  money." 

Diplomacy 

OUR  ARMED  forces'  most  Surpris- 
ing setback  to  date  occurred  a  few 
weeks  ago  during  a  minor  skirmish  with 
the  Japanese  on  the  Philippines.  The 
leader  of  the  American  division  drew 
himself  up  to  his  full  stature,  took  a 
tremendous  breath,  and  roared  in  a  tone 
calculated  to  convey  adequately  to  the 
Nippons  the  meaning  of  his  words: 
"You're  surrounded,  you  bastards! 
D'ya  give  up?"  After  a  few  moments 
of  comparative  silence,  the  answer 
floated  in  perfect  English:  "Nerts  to 
you,  Joe."  A  disconcerting  lack  of 
ethics,  we  think. 


with  sort  of  a  "nothing  will  ever  surpass 
that"  attitude  and  a  faint  "well,  you 
missed  the  best  thing  that  ever  was" 
smile  for  those  who  didn't  see 
"Algiers." 

Well,  we  saw  it  again  last  week.  It 
was  a  good  movie.  To  be  sure,  it  doesn't 
compare  with  some  of  the  things  that 
have  slipped  by  Will  Hays  and  out  of 
Hollywood  in  the  past  few  months,  but 
it  was  good.  But  unfortunately  our  at- 
tention was  diverted  from  the  main  idea 
of  the  story  when  Alan  Hale,  one  of 
Boyer's  henchmen,  appeared  in  one  of 
the  first  scenes  in — believe  it  or  no — an 
argyle  sweater. Trom  then  on  we  waited 
for  the  scenes  that  he  was  in  so  that 
we  could  really  set  about  believing  our 
eyes,  and  by  the  end  of  the  picture  we 
were  convinced.  Yes,  it  was  a  genuine, 
v-necked  argyle  sweater.  Has  anybody 
seen  my  fez? 

Tiddly-Pom 

T'T  Te  were  scurrying  through  drifts 
VV  of  snow  (the  Swansdown  pre- 
sifted  variety)  recently,  when  a  thought 
hit  us  just  like  a  shot  of  something  aged 
in  wood.  It  was  nothing  more  than  a 
whimsical  little  refrain  from  Winnie- 
the-Pooh  that  runs  something  like  this; 
"How  cold  my  toes  is  tiddly  pom,  the 
more  it  snows  oh  tiddly  pom."  We 
couldn't  resist  humming  it  ever  so  softly 
and  rather  guiltily  as  we  trudged  along. 
Our  thoughts  raced  back  to  our  long 
forgotten  youth,  and  the  shiver  of  ex- 
citement that  the  mere  reading  of  Chris- 
topher Robin  could  prompt.  Somehow  it 


seems  to  us  that  we  of  the  age  of 
mechanized  warfare  could  take  a  lesson 
from  the  pages  of  Milne  in  real  cour- 
age. We  would  like  to  see  the  end  of 
Kate  Smith,  V  for  victory,  and  Warner 
Brothers,  and  a  return  to  the  Tiddly- 
pom  bravado  of  Pooh  as  he  went  out  to 
meet  the  Heffalump.  We  can  visualize 
it  now.  .  .  .  American  youth  marching 
along  as  one  man  to  meet  the  aggressor, 
hand  in  hand,  singing  the  songs  of  a  boy, 
a  bear,  and  a  very  small  piglet. 

Apology 

WHAT  amazes  us  is  the  ease  with 
which  most  professors  sit  back 
and  criticize  and  condemn  our  genera- 
tion, "a  generation  of  flops"  as  Profes- 
sor Todd  has  called  us.  There  seems  to 
be  a  magic  intuition  with  which  peda- 
gogues are  gifted  that  enable  them  to  see 
the  mistakes  of  the  future.  To  be  young 
these  days  is  to  be  something  akin  to  a 
criminal  let  alone  a  damn  fool,  and  we 
hope  it  hasn't  taken  you  this  long  to 
realize  it.  These  eminent  gentlemen, 
some  of  whom  were  even  Rhodes 
scholars  who  worked  their  way  through 
grade  school  selling  Liberty  magazines, 
tell  us  that  what  youth  lacks  today  is 
"grasp",  "vision",  "foresight".  It  isn't 
what  we've  done;  it's  what  we  haven't 
done.  Unfortunately  they  neglected  to 
tell  us  how  people  living  under  game 
laws  go  about  getting  an  opportunity  to 
do  things,  but  nevertheless  we  apologize. 
Whatever  it  was,  we  didn't  do  it,  and 
we're  sorry. 


Morale 

FROM  our  army  correspondent  comes 
the  news  that  provisions  are  now 
being  made  at  certain  camps  to  enter- 
tain "The  girls  they  left  behind."  The 
plans  are,  so  far,  secret  and  only  in  the 
very  early  stages,  but  he  says  that  we 
can  be  sure  they  will  include  at  least 
three  exchange  dinners  with  members 
of  various  girls'  clubs  and  societies.  This 
is  strictly  to  strengthen  the  morale  of 
the  girls  and  to  help  them  bear  up  while 
they  continue  to  go  out  with  their  bald- 
headed  friends  and  the  boys  they  used 
to  avoid  at  dancing  school.  Did  YOU  i 
ask  a  soldier  home  for  dinner  at  YOUR  \ 
house  on  Valentine's  Day? 

Sweater  Man 

FOR  the  last  few  years  we  have  been 
thinking  of  the  Cass-Bahhh,  with 
its  arch  thief  Charles  Boyer  and  its 
number  one  tourist  trade,  Hedy  Lamarr, 


Tonipkins!    I'm  sure  you  didn't  mean  to  say  that'. 


<?(LBEKT 
FULLlMOiTON 


THE  HEADING  PUBLIC 


"Real  wages  are  ivhe?i  although  prices  are  high  the 
higher  tvage  enables  one  to  obtain  an  increased  supply  of 
commodities.  Thus,  although  tomatoes  might  sell  for 
twenty  cents  one's  earning  more  money  makes  the  higher 
cost  seem  not  so  unbearable.  (2).  Real  income  is  the 
principle  whereby  one  is  able  to  buy  goods  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  price  so  much  as  in  accord  with  one's  income. 


For  example  in  lg22  apples  may  sell  for  five  cents,  in 
lg32  for  seven  cents,  but  the  fact  that  one  earns  as  much, 
proportionate  to  costs,  in  lg22  as  in  lg32  illustrates  real 
income.  (3).  The  surplus  theory  of  value  is  when  one 
doesn't  earn  as  much  as  is  represented  by  his  output  of 
labor,  and  does  not  earn  all  that  is  due  to  him,  that  being 
taken  by  the  capitalists  as  Marx  says  on  page  3^5  of 
"Capital,"  and  Dupuy  says  in  countless  books  of  his.  .  ." 
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MGHT    IN    THBia    OWN     HOME 


HELEN  AND  Al  Norton  lived 
with  Helen's  family  in  their 
house  in  a  suburb  just  outside 
the  city.  Al  didn't  want  to  have  to  live 
that  way,  but  he  and  Helen  had  agreed 
that  it  would  be  better  than  not  getting 
married  for  perhaps  another  year.  And 
besides,  Helen's  mother  hadn't  been  too 
happy  when  they  told  her  they  were  go- 
ing to  be  married.  She  complained  that 
they  had  gone  ahead  without  talking 
things  over  with  her  and  Helen's  father. 
But  when  Al  and  Helen  told  her  that 
they  would  live  at  home  for  a  while, 
she  gave  them  her  consent,  and  they 
went  ahead  with  the  wedding. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fuller  had  the  front 
bedroom,  and  Helen  and  Al  had  Helen's 
old  room  which  had  been  redecorated 
to  suit  a  young  married  couple.  Helen's 
grandfather  had  the  small  room  in  back, 
and  he  stayed  in  it  practically  all  of  the 
time.  He  was  frail  and  couldn't  hear 
well,  and  the  trip  up  and  down  the 
stairs  had  become  too  much  for  him. 
Nobody  paid  any  attention  to  him  there. 
He  just  silently  watched  what  went  on 
in  the  house.  He  was  old,  too  old  to 
understand  things  any  more,  and  no  one 
bothered  to  tell  him  anything. 

Helen  and  Al  had  been  married  for 
almost  two  months.  They  were  still  in 
love  with  each  other,  much  the  same  as 
when  they  were  engaged.  They  had  a 
few  quarrels,  but  other  than  that,  their 
first  months  had  gone  well.  As  they 
walked  home  late  one  night  from  the 
movies,  they  held  hands  and  looked  at 
each  other  just  the  way  they  had  when 
they  were  going  together  before  they 
were  married.  When  they  reached  the 
door,  Al  kissed  his  wife,  pretending  to 
say  good-bye,  before  they  quietly  opened 
the  door  and  tip-toed  up  to  their  room. 

"Helen,"  they  heard  her  mother's 
voice  call.  "Helen,  is  that  you?  "  They 
pretended  at  first  not  to  hear  her,  but 
she  called  again. 

"Helen,  is  that  you?"  Her  voice 
sounded  frightened,  so  Helen  opened 
her  mother's  door  and  looked  in. 

"Yes,  it's  me,"  she  said,  trj'ing  to 
sound  disgusted,  but  not  so  disgusted  that 
her  mother  would  get  angr}'. 

"Oh,"  replied  Mrs.  Fuller,  "I 
thought  I  heard  you.   What  time  is  it?" 

"Just  about  one-thirty.  Good  night." 
Helen  started  to  close  the  door. 

"Isn't  it  rather  late  to  be  getting 
home  from  the  movies?    You're  going 


"I'll  see.  It  all  depends  on  when  we 
get  up.  Al  might  want  to  sleep  his  one 
morning.    Good  night." 

She  closed  the  door  and  went  back 
to  her  room.  Al  was  already  in  bed 
when  she  got  there.  She  undressed  and 
went  into  the  hall  to  turn  the  light  out. 
On  her  way  back  to  her  room  she  heard 
her  grandfather's  door  click  shut  behind 
her. 

In  the  morning  Mrs.  Fuller  was  up 
early  to  get  breakfast.  Mr.  Fuller  came 
down  and  had  his  coffee  while  his  wife 
prepared  the  rest  of  the  meal. 

"I  don't  suppose  I  better  fix  anything 
for  them,"  she  said,  dropping  two  eggs 
into  a  pan  of  boiling  water.  "You  can't 
tell  when  they'll  be  strolling  down  for 
breakfast." 

"What  time  did  they  get  home  last 
night?"  asked  Mr.  Fuller.  "I  didn't 
hear  them  come  in." 

"One-thirty.  I  don't  know  how  they 
can  be  out  'till  all  hours  of  the  night 
and  then  sleep  half  the  day.  They  al- 
ways say  they're  too  tired  to  do  anything 
on  Sunday." 

"Well  I  wouldn't  go  fixing  them  any 


breakfast  when  they  get  up  if  I  were 
you.  Let  them  do  something  for  them- 
selves once  in  a  while."  He  sipped  his 
coffee. 

"I  don't  see  how  they  can  go  spending 
the  money  the  way  they  do,"  Mrs. 
Fuller  went  on.  "We  don't  have  money 
to  go  to  shows  and  the  like  the  way 
they  do.  And  they'd  been  drinking, 
too." 

Mr.  Fuller  looked  up  at  his  wife. 

"I  smelled  it  on  Helen's  breath  last 
night."  She  walked  over  to  the  re- 
frigerator.  "Where's  the  butter,  now?" 

"Isn't  there  any  in  there?"  asked  Mr. 
Fuller. 

"Here  it  is.  Down  on  the  bottom 
shelf.  I  suppose  Helen  put  it  there  last 
night  after  dinner.  She  never  puts 
things  back  where  they  belong.  Butter 
belongs  on  the  second  shelf." 

She  walked  over  to  the  table  and 
started  buttering  the  toast  that  had  just 
popped  up  in  the  toaster.  When  she 
finished,  she  gave  her  husband  one  piece 
and  took  the  other  herself. 

"I  never  saw  such  messy  living  as 
those  two  do,"  she  went  on. 

"That  guy  Al's  the  sloppiest  jerk," 
said  Mr.  Fuller.  "Leaves  his  pipe  and 
tobacco  all  over  the  house." 

"And  ash  trays  could  pile  up  to  the 


to  church  tomorrow,  aren't 


your 


woman's  a  tivo-face'' 
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ceiling  for  all  Helen  would  do  about  it. 
She  never  lived  like  that.  That  room  of 
theirs  is  a  mess." 

They  finished  their  breakfast,  and 
Mrs.  Fuller  washed  their  dishes.  When 
she  was  through,  she  went  into  the  liv- 
ing room  where  her  husband  was  read- 
ing the  paper.  Helen  came  downstairs 
in  her  flowered  house  coat. 

"Good  morning,"  smiled  Mrs. 
Fuller.    "Aren't  you  up  rather  early?" 

"Good  morning,  Mom,  Dad,"  said 
Helen.  "Al's  going  to  sleep  a  while.  I 
don't  think  we'll  go  to  church." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fuller  remained  silent 
as  Helen  picked  up  the  funnies  and  sat 
down  to  read  them. 

"The  coffee's  hot,"  said  Mrs.  Fuller. 

"Thanks,"  replied  Helen.  "Oh,  say, 
while  I  think  of  it,  what  time's  dinner?  " 

"I  thought  I'd  plan  it  for  two-thirty, 
"^'our  father's  going  to  cut  the  grass." 

"Oh."  Helen  paused.  "Would  it  be 
all  right  if  we  ate  a  little  earlier?  Al 
thought  we  might  go  over  to  his  folks 
for  a  little  while  this  afternoon.  They've 
been  wanting  us  to  come  over,  you 
know." 

"Why  doesn't  Al  get  up  and  help 
your  father,  then?  We  can't  do  any- 
more than  we're  doing." 

"Oh,  mother,"  said  Helen,  "please 
don't  start  picking  on  Al  again.  After 
all,  he's  just  getting  a  little  extra  sleep." 
She  threw  the  paper  down  and  went 
back  upstairs. 

"A  person  can't  even  open  their 
mouth,"  said  Mrs.  Fuller  to  her  hus- 
band. "The  least  he  can  do  is  cut  the 
grass.  He  doesn't  do  a  thing  around  this 
house." 

"They  want  to  go  galevanting  oft'  to 
his  folks,"  said  Mr.  Fuller.  "Sure,  they 
can  go  off  visiting,  all  right.  A  hell  of 
a  lot  they  care  about  the  house  they  live 
in.  Damn  it,  I'm  tired  of  doing  all  the 
work  around  this  place." 

Upstairs,  Helen  was  quiet  as  she  went 
into  her  room.  Her  grandfather's  door 
was  half  open;  but  he  was  asleep,  and 
she  didn't  want  to  wake  him.  When 
she  had  closed  the  bedroom  door  be- 
hind her,  she  walked  over  to  the  bed 
and  gently  poked  at  her  husband. 

"Al,"  she  whispered.  "Al.  Why 
don't  you  get  up  and  help  Dad  with  the 
grass." 

"Hunh?"  Al's  voice  was  sleepy.  "Is 
he  going  to  cut  the  grass?" 

"Yes.    Why  don't  you  help  him?" 

"You  know  he  never  wants  me  to 
help  him  with  it.  Every  time  I've  tried 
he  always  tells  me  not  to  bother.  He 
says  he  can  do  it  just  as  well  himself." 

"Maybe  if  you  offer  to  help  him — or 
do  it  for  him.    He  might,  then." 


TO    THE    INTELLECTUALS 


You,  giggling,  brisk  into  the  knee-deep  surf, 

And  then   bound  back  to  shore. 
You  are  the  pheasants,  plumed  to  wizard  woods. 

But  not  to  soar. 
Your  hearts,  stuck  down  with  oil  and  sweet  pomade. 

Are  ever  unbetossed  and  staid. 
Gay  courtier  knocks  alone  rap  at  your  door. 

Where  is  your  love  of  fellow  man,  the  will 
To  join  all  people  at  the  double-saw?  — 
Alhambras  are  not  rising  still. 

How  are  you  wise,  who  should,  before  men  cry. 
Deliver  them  from  wonderment  and  awe. 
But  even  stand  unhealing  while  they  die? 

When  ills  of  brother  threaten  you,  you  weep; 
And   when  they  are   unthreatening,  you  sleep. 

Why  of  new  nations,  hatched  with  song,  take   view? 
Why  muse  that  Time  will  lift  this  sandy  world 
And  blow  a  crystal  glass,  in  league  with  you. 
Who  pluck  for  grief  as  if  from  berry  vines, 
And  think  of  love  in  terms  of  valentines? 

— Donald  Friedm.-vn 


"I  wanted  to  sleep,"  replied  Al.  "But 
if  you  think  I  should.  .  .  ?"  There  was 
a  question  in  his  voice. 

"Oh,  I  know,"  said  Helen,  almost 
crying.  "I  know  .  .  .  it'd  be  so  different 
if  we  had  something  of  our  own.  I'd 
feel  more  like  doing  things,  too.  But 
here  it's  'Helen,  would  you  want  to  do 
this?'.  .  .  'Helen,  would  you  mind  doing 
this?'.  .  .  'Helen,  would  you  please  do 
this?'  And  it's  the  same  with  you,  only 
they  just  look  at  you  as  if  you  were  doing 
something  wrong.  I  know  how  you  feel. 
Everything  we  try  to  do,  we  do  it 
wrong.  Mother's  always  telling  us  we 
don't  do  things  the  way  they  do  them.  I 
don't  know  how  I  can  stand  it."  She 
started  to  cry. 

"Now,  Helen,"  said  Al,  sitting  up  in 
bed.    "Here,  now.    Don't  cry." 

"I  can't  help  it.  I'm  not  complaining. 
It's  just  that  .  .  .  nothing's  right." 

She  stopped  talking  but  continued  to 
cry  against  her  husband's  chest.  Al  ran 
his  fingers  through  her  hair  and  wiped 
her  nose  with  the  handkerchief  from  the 
pocket  of  her  house  coat.  They  sat  on 
the  bed  in  silence  for  a  while.    When 


Helen  stopped  crying,  they  heard  her 
grandfather  walking  out  of  his  room 
and  starting  down  the  stairs.  Helen  sat 
up  straight  and  looked  startled  at  Al. 
In  a  moment  they  heard  his  hard  voice 
coming  from  the  living  room  below. 

"They're  living  in  sin,  I  tell  you. 
Right  in  your  own  house.  Don't  think  I 
haven't  seen  it.  I've  seen  them  ever}- 
night  since  he's  been  here.  They  sleep 
together  every  night.  They're  living  in 
sin,  and  you  don't  do  a  thing  about  it." 

Helen  threw  her  arms  around  her 
husband  and  started  to  cry  again. 

— William  Otto. 


.  .  .  The  .irriv.il  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt  at  the 
ASA  meeting,  threw  a  wench  into  the  pro- 
ceedings. — Cleveland  N  ezvs 

Can't  we  be  a  little  more  tactful, 
bovs? 


It  is  rumored  that  Miss  Lamarr  will  next 

be  cast  in  the  title  role  of  "Buffalo  Bill." 

— Chicago  Daily  NeKS 

With  Mr.  Gable  as  Calamity  Jane? 
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THE   CAMEL5   AKE    COMING 


MRS.  Martin  Osborn,  young 
matron  of  Santa  Barbara, 
California,  stood  up  and  re- 
arranged the  skirt  of  one  of  her  favorite 
dinner  casuals,  a  printed  silk  jersey,  and 
walked  through  the  smoke-filled  room 
to  greet  her  newly  arrived  guest. 

"Why,  Mrs.  Hugh  Pendleton  Nun- 
nally  of  Atlanta,  it's  so  nice  of  you  to 
come.  Girls,  I  want  you  all  to  know 
Mrs.  Hugh  Pendleton  Nunnally  of  At- 
lanta, who  is  our  newest  member  of  the 
Camel  club.  She  was  on  the  back  cover 
of  the  last  New  Yorker." 

"How  do  you  do,"  said  Mrs.  An- 
thony J.  Drexel  III  of  Philadelphia. 
"Won't  you  have  a  Camel?" 

"Thank  you,"  said  Mrs.  Nunnally, 
charming  member  of  a  fine  old  South- 
ern family,  "I  can't  think  of  any  other 
cigarette  that  gives  me  the  pleasure 
Camels  do.  So  mild  and  good-tasting — 
they're  just  more  fun  to  smoke,  that's 
all." 

"Who,"  said  Mrs.  Nicholas  Biddle  of 
Philadelphia  to  Mrs.  Alexander  Coch- 
rane Forbes  of  New  York,  "Who  is 
she?" 

"Oh,  you  know,"  said  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander Cochrane  Forbes,  flicking  the 
ashes  off  the  end  of  her  slow-burning 
Camel,  "the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence Nunnallys.  Young  Mrs.  Nunnal- 
ly is  famous  for  her  exquisite  blond 
beauty  and  is  active  in  Atlanta  welfare 
and  defense  work.  She  always  finds  re- 
laxation in  her  garden." 

"Oh,"  said  Mrs.  Nicholas  Biddle. 

Over  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  Mrs. 
J.  Gardner  Coolidge  II  of  Boston  was 
saying  to  Mrs.  Oliver  DeGray  Vander- 
bilt  III  of  Cincinnati,  "Of  course,  you 
may  have  one  of  my  Camels." 

"I  do  so  hate  to  sponge,"  said  Mrs. 
Oliver  DeGray  Vanderbilt  III. 

"Forget  it,"  said  Mrs.  J.  Gardner 
Coolidge  II,  "after  all,  there  are  five 
extra  smokes  per  pack  in  Camels." 

"Well,  I  do  thank  you,"  said  Mrs. 
Vanderbilt.  "You  know,  I've  been  smok- 
ing Camels  for  ten  years.  But  do  tell 
me  some  more  about  Mrs.  Nunnally." 

"The  Nunnally  house  in  Atlanta," 
said  Mrs.  Coolidge  II  of  Boston,  nod- 
ding to  Mrs.  Kiliaen  M.  Van  Rens- 
selaer of  New  York  who  had  just 
walked  in,  "is  a  fine  example  of  South- 
ern architecture.  Its  spacious  interiors 
glow  with  treasured  pieces  of  mahogany 
and  rose  wood.  And  on  the  table.  Camel 
cigarettes — but  do  look  at  what  Leslie 
Morris,  Bergdorf  Goodman's  distin- 
guished designer,  is  wearing." 


Across  the  room,  Leslie  Morris  was 
saying  softly,  "Such  a  fine  complement 
to  a  fine-tasting  cigarette.  Camels  are 
so  much  milder — and  full  of  marvelous 
flavor!"  Noted  for  her  magnificent  in- 
terpretation of  the  simple,  she  was  wear- 
ing a  suit  of  navy  wool  frosted  with 
ermine  lapels. 

"Isn't  our  hostess  charming?"  said 
Leslie.  "She's  busy  every  minute  of  the 
day,  you  know.  Sailing,  golfing,  riding, 
garden  parties,  and  frequently  barbecues 
— such  a  gay  life."  Bergdorf  Good- 
man's distinguished  designer  smoothed 
down  her  frosting  of  ermine  lapels. 

"By  the  way,"  Mrs.  Hugh  Pendleton 
Nunnally  was  saying  to  Mrs.  Martin 
Osborn,  "what  ever  happened  to  Mrs. 
Percy  Astorbilt?" 

The  words  seemed  to  fill  the  room 
like  the  smoke,  and  the  charming  women 
of  America's  best  families  glanced  fur- 
tively at  one  another. 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Martin  Osborn 
quietly,  "We  have  heard  that  she  went 
over  to  Lucky  Strike." 


"How  regrettable,"  gasped  Mrs. 
Nunnally,  lighting  a  Camel  and  blow- 
ing several  smoke  rings.  "How  very 
regrettable." 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Osborn,"  yodeled  Mrs. 
Anthony  J.  Drexel  III,  "we're  out  of 
Camels  over  here." 

"Don't  worry,"  said  Mrs.  Martin 
Osborn  of  Santa  Barbara,  California, 
laughing  gaily.  "We  have  whole  cartons 
of  them  out  in  the  pantry.  I'd  walk  a 
mile  for  my  Camels,  but  I  prefer  to 
have  them  handy!" 

Mrs.  Osborn  turned  to  the  women 
sitting  on  the  other  side  of  the  large, 
gracious  living  room.  "Don't  worr}', 
girls,"  she  said,  throwing  up  her  hand 
and  jangling  the  fine  collection  of  tur- 
quoise bracelets  she  was  wearing,  most 
of  which  were  presented  to  her  by  her 
husband,  Martin  Osborn,  "Don't  worry, 
girls,  the  Camels  are  coming." 

"Good,"  said  Mrs.  Alexander  Coch- 
rane Forbes  who  was  gazing  lovingly  at 
the  nicotine  on  her  fingers. 

"Bully,"  said  Mrs.  Powell  Cabot  of 
Boston.  "Bully!" 

— RosANNE  Smith. 


"What'i   making   that  confounded  stjmpmg 


PLU^H    AND     LACE 


Be- 


J  Allison  Burt  crossed  the  room 
on  tiptoe,  a  set  smile  on  his  face. 
*  In  one  thin,  blue-veined  hand  he 
held  the  glass  of  water  and  the  tablets 
in  the  other. 

"Plush  and  lace,"  he  fumed  inward- 
ly, "nothing  but  God  damned  plush  and 
lace    in  here." 

Mrs.  Burt  smiled  at  him  weakly,  with 
the  brave,  imcomplaining  smile  of  the 
professional  hypochondriac.  Behind  her 
plump  back  were  plump  cushions 
hind  her  curls  was  the  satin 
fold  of  the  bed's  head- 
board. It  was  plum  colored, 
and  showed  her  curls  off 
nicely.  They  were  blond, 
but  she  was  beyond  the 
age  when  a  woman  should 
be  blond. 

"Thank    y'all,    honeh," 
she  said  dulcetly. 

J.     Allison     winced. 
Twenty  years  of  unrelent- 
ing accent  from  a  woman  who  hadn't 
been  South  for  fifteen  was  a  bit  thick. 

"You  should  sleep  well,  my  dear," 
he  said,  precisely. 

He  watched  her  as  she  put  the  tablets 
delicately  on  the  tip  of  her  rather  coated 
tongue,  and  followed  with  a  tiny,  tiny 
sip  of  water.  She  sighed  almost  in- 
audibly,  smiled  up  at  him  brightly,  and 
settled  back  into  her  cushions.  Auto- 
matically he  picked  up  the  pert  little 
Pekinese  which  lay  by  her  side,  and  held 
the  animal  for  her  to  brush  her  cheek 
against  before  she  should  drift  oft'  to 
her  dreams.  So  many  times,  so  many 
times. 

"Goo'  ni',  Dolleh,"  she  said  to  the 
dog,  "Goo'  ni',  Loveh,"  she  said  to  him. 
J.  Allison  grimaced,  as  he  did  each  night 
at  the  term.  It  must  have  been  five 
years,  at  least. 

Mrs.  Burts  eyes  closed,  fluttering  as 
they  always  did.  He  put  the  top  on  the 
box  of  chocolates  by  her  bed,  opened 
the  window,  crept  across  the  pink  pile 
of  the  carpet  to  the  door,  and  stood  there 
a  moment,  one  thin,  blue-veined  hand 
on  the  light  switch,  the  other  clutching 
Dolly  by^her  belly. 

He  gazed  at  Mrs.  Burt,  whose  breasts, 
rather  pendulous  of  late  years,  rose  and 
fell  evenly  under  the  silken  delicacy  of 
the  counterpane.  He  looked  around  the 
room  again. 

"Plush  and  lace,"  he  muttered,  and 
turned  the  switch.  The  dim  lights  on 
her  curtained  dressing-table,  and  the 
rosy  light  on  her  bedside  table  went  out. 


The  broad  column  of  the  hall's  ceiling 
fixture  blazed  from  behind  him.  His 
shadow  cut  across  the  room  to  her  bed, 
and  only  her  light  gold  curls  were  dis- 
cernible in  the  pallid  gloom.  J.  Allison 
closed  the  door  softly. 

He  walked  into  the  library,  selected 
a  cigar,  and  sat  down  in  his  brown 
leather  easy  chair.  Dolly  sulked  off  into 
a  corner  of  the  room,  and  slept. 

Watching  the  fire  as  it  threw  sparks 
against  the  black  mesh  of  the  firescreen, 
he  thought  over  the  whole 
business  as  he  had  planned 
it.  So  many  times,  so  many 
times. 

The  poison  that  was 
tasteless,  practically  inde- 
tectable,  and  obtainable, 
had  been  the  first  consid- 
eration. Research,  after 
lunch  at  his  club,  had  daily 
taken  him  to  the  public 
librar)^  It  had  been  some 
time  before  he  had  found  the  answer  to 
that  problem,  but  from  there  his  imag- 
ination had  quickened,  and  the  details 
of  the  pleasurable  act  had  almost  out- 
lined themselves  automatically. 

First,  as  he  had  planned  it,  he  would 
come  into  the  library  and  smoke  a  cigar. 
Then  he  would  telephone  Lucius,  his 
business  partner,  and  suggest  that  they 
go  out  for  a  drink,  since  his  wife  was 
sleeping,  and  he  felt  the  need  of  com- 
panionship. Then,  and  this  part  always 
fascinated  him,  he  would  pick  up  that 
little  thing  of  animated  plush,  and  care- 
fully, deliberately,  wring  its  neck.  He 
had  an  old  briefcase  which,  when 
weighted,  would  serve  as  an  ideal  coffin 
for  Dolly.  The  burden  would  be 
dropped  in  the  river  as  he  walked  over 
to  pick  up  Lucius. 

He  hadn't  been  able  to  decide  whether 
or  not  he  would  mention  to  Lucius,  as 
they  drank,  that  his  wife's  heart  had 
been  troubling  her  more  than  ever.  One 
couldn't  be  sure  that  the  remark  might 
not  be  construed  as  just  a  bit  more  than 
coincidental  when  it  would  be  dis- 
covered the  next  morning  that  her  heart 
had  given  out. 

The  tantalizing  question  concerning 
the  mention  of  her  heart  was  almost  in 
its  uncertainty  delightful  to  him.  He 
had  decided  some  weeks  back  that  he 
would  solve  that  problem  when  the 
moment  for  him  to  speak  or  not  to 
speak  should  present  itself. 

Beyond  that,  J.  Allison's  imagination 


lost  definity.  He  would  think  for  mo- 
ments, mere  moments,  of  what  he 
would  do  in  that  new  freedom  which 
would  be  his,  or  of  how  he  would  con- 
duct himself  at  her  funeral,  as  she  lay  in 
a  plush-lined  coflnn.  But  then  his  mind 
would  go  racing  back  to  the  first  details, 
and  would  dwell  on  them  sweetly. 

He  would  wonder  just  how  long  it 
would  be  before  her  breathing  would 
stop,  and  whether  there  would  be  a 
death-rattle  in  her  throat  as  life  expired. 
He  knew,  regretfully,  that  he  would 
never  have  the  fortitude  to  stay  in  that 
pink  plush  room  and  wait  for  the 
moment. 

However,  he  reasoned,  he  would 
strangle  the  dog  slowly  enough  so  that 
its  little  yaps  would  soon  become  chok- 
ing little  gurgles.  That  would  be 
pleasant. 

J.  Allison  Burt  rose,  and  lifted  back 
the  firescreen  to  toss  the  stub  of  his 
cigar  into  the  flames.  Slowly  he  went 
over  to  the  telephone,  slowly  he  started 
to  dial  a  number  with  one  of  his  thin 
fingers,  while  he  held  the  receiver  in 
his  other,  blue-veined,  hand. 

A  tinkle  sounded  from  beyond  the 
hall.  Dolly  sat  upright,  listening  to  her 
mistress  ring  the  little  bell  beside  her 
bed  that  meant  she  was  awake,  and 
wanted  attention. 

J.  Allison  hung  up  the  telephone,  and 
turned  resignedly  to  answer  Mrs.  Burt's 
summons. 

"I  wish  I  had  the  courage,"  he  sighed 
to  himself. 

— Richard  Blake. 


RAISED   EYEBROWS  DEPARTMENT 

"There  would  he  fewer  accidents  if  wc 
LOiild  ch.mge  the  things  girls  long  for." 

— Ele.inor  Roosevelt  in  T'lint 


WHICH  PAPER  DID  YOU  READ? 

Offici.ils  of  the  Museum  of  Science  .ind 
Industry  in  Jackson  Park  yesterday  reported 
more  than  5,000  Chicagoans  visited  the 
manv  modern  science  displavs  over  the 
weekend.  — Chicago  Sun 

More  than  5,000  persons  visited  the  Mu- 
seum of  Science  and  Industry  in  Jackson 
Park  yesterday.  Yesterday's  spurt  was  at- 
tributed in  part  to  the  "Know  Your  Chica- 
go" article  about  the  museum  in  yesterday's 
Sunday  Tribune. 

—Chhago   Tribune 
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GAG     MAN 


LISTENERS  to  Garry  Moore's  after- 
noon radio  program,  "Club  Mat- 
inee," are  accustomed  to  hearing  a 
brashly  versatile  voice  referring  to  songs 
as,  "Ever  so  popular  things"  and  "Stuff 
like  that  there";  and  listeners  might 
mentally  picture  a  rather  portly  gentle- 
man, equipped  with  some  geniality  and 
rather  less  delight  in  himself. 

Actually  Moore  looks  like  a  char- 
acter mistakenly  left  out  of  "Brother 
Rat."  He's  a  slight  guy  with  a  crew 
cut  and  Princeton  length  pants.  "All 
the  advantages  of  a  college  education 
without  paying  the  tuition,"  he  says.  In 
addition  to  writing  and  playing  chief 
gag-man  on  the  mid-afternoon  hodge- 
podge, Moore  emcees  the  Thursday 
night  army  show,  "Service  With  a 
Smile,"  and  writes  a  recently-premiered 
Friday  night  production,  which  is  his 
pet,  and  probably  justifiably  so. 

Since  the  "Service  With  a  Smile"  pro- 
grams are  broadcast  from  the  camps, 
which  might  be  anywhere,  Moore's 
schedule  is  strenuous.  But  he  doesn't 
mind.  "I'm  building  an  ulcer,"  he  says. 
"A  man  who  doesn't  work  hard  enough 
and  worry  enough  to  build  a  stomach 
ulcer  isn't  interested  enough  to  be 
good."  Moore  started  in  radio  more  or 
less  by  mistake.  It  seems  that  for  some 
reason  (no  one,  least  of  all  Moore, 
knows  why)  the  novelist  F.  Scott  Fitz- 
gerald came  to  see  a  musical  revue 
Moore  and  a  high  school  friend  had 
written.  Something  about  the  show  con- 
vinced Scott  that  Moore  had  talent;  and 
convinced  him  enough,  that  Scott  and 
Moore  collaborated  on  a  musical  for 
tentative  Broadway  production.  The 
musical  was  so  inadequate  that  it  didn't 
draw  a  publisher,  much  less  a  producer, 
but  it  served  to  start  Moore  on  a  wig- 
gling, insouciant  comedy  career. 

Moore  continued  being  funny  on 
Baltimore's  WBAL  until  he  felt  New 
York  needed  him.  Equipped  with  ex- 
treme youth  and  a  healthy  egocentricity, 
he  spent  three  weeks  waiting  for  a  break 
on  the  national  networks.  He  got  it 
in  the  form  of  a  guest  appearance  on  the 
Fred  Allen  show.  Moore  was  to  appear 
as  an  inventor  to  explain  one  of  those 
Stoopnagalian  "inventions"  which  os- 
tensibly leaves  the  audience  gasping  for 
pleasure.  He  went  through  his  lines. 
He  was  working  up  to  a  terrific  climax. 


He  reached  it  and  the  studio  audience 
shifted  nervously  waiting  for  the  funny 
part.  It  seems  he  had  left  out  the  line 
upon  which  the  gag  rested.  That  could 
have  ended  the  Moore  radio  career. 
"But  you  gotta  have  guts,"  he  says.  The 
Allen  show  is  broadcast  early  for  the 
Eastern  networks  and  rebroadcast  later 
for  the  West.  So  Moore,  guts  and  script, 
stood  in  a  Radio  City  hall  practicing  a 
hilarious  retake  for  his  second  trial. 
When  he  came  back  to  the  studio,  he 
was  told  that  the  music  on  the  show  was 
a  little  heavy  and  something  had  to  be 
cut  out.  Now  they  couldn't  cut  any  of 
Allen's  lines,  so  they  had  decided  that 
the  inventor's  gag  would  have  to  go. 
After  the  second  show  was  over,  Moore 
went  up  to  talk  to  Allen.  "I  guess  I 
really  laid  an  egg,  didn't  I?"  he  said. 
"My  boy,"  Allen  nasalled,  "you  not 
only  laid  an  egg — you  laid  an  omelet. 
Go  back  to  Baltimore  and  learn  your 
trade." 

Moore  laughs  when  he  thinks  of  this 
now.  "But  it  was  pretty  tough  at  the 
time.  The  last  time  I  really  cried,"  he 
says.  He  doesn't  bear  a  grudge  against 
Fred  Allen.  "The  only  true  wit  in  radio 
today.  He  still  writes  part  of  his  own 
show."  So  Moore  went  back  to  WBAL 
and  stayed  there  for  two  years  writing 
and  acting  a  gag  show.  Then  he  tried 
the  networks  again.  He  was  still  only 
twenty-one  and  looked  younger.  Most 
of  his  jobs  were  announcing,  and  some- 
times his  youth  got  him  into  minor 
skirmishes.  In  St.  Louis  one  time,  he  was 
.assigned  to  announce  a  broadcast  series 
from  a  local  hotel  for  Artie  Shaw.  It 
was  Shaw's  break-in  on  big  time  and  he 
was  pretty  worried  about  the  success 
of  the  show.  Moore  dropped  in  at  the 
hotel  during  the  afternoon  as  the  band 
was  rehearsing,  to  check  with  Shaw  on 
the  introductions.  He  explained  his  posi- 
tion to  the  band  leader.  Shaw  looked 
from  bouncing  Garry  to  the  script  and 
his  lip  curled.  "Who  carries  your  books 
home  from  school?"  he  said  coldly, 
and  turned  back  to  his  band.  Moore 
stood  there  thinking  of  course  that  Shaw 
was  kidding.  In  a  few  minutes  Shaw 
turned  around  again.  "You  still  here?" 
he  spat.  Moore  announced  the  program 
that  evening  without  mentioning  Shaw's 
name.  "The  band  will  now  play.  .  .  ." 
"The   program  continued  with.   .   .   ." 


For  the  rest  of  Shaw's  engagement  an- 
other announcer  handled  the  program. 

About  this  time,  Ransome  Sherman, 
in  Chicago,  had  initiated  his  informal 
melee,  "Club  Matinee"  to  afternoon 
America.  Sherman  was  writing  the  hour 
show  every  afternoon,  pulling  most  of 
the  gags  himself,  and  was  getting  to  the 
point  where  he  jumped  nervously  with 
no  provocation  at  all.  ("Which,"  Moore 
explains,  "is  the  nervous  step  just  be- 
yond jumping  at  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion.") Sherman  called  in  five  young 
radio  men  who  seemed  wacky  enough 
to  help  him  out  with  the  writing.  Moore 
survived  out  of  the  five  and  for  the  last 
two  and  one  half  years  has  been  noisily 
building  gags  around  the  "kids"  that 
work  with  him. 

He  hopes,  rather  perversely,  that 
"Club  Matinee"  won't  land  a  sponsor. 
Seems  he  has  free  rein  under  a  sustain- 
ing basis,  which  means  that  the  network 
foots  all  the  bills.  "This  way"  he  says, 
"they  just  say  'Go  fill  an  hour,'  and  I 
fill  it  .  .  .  experimenting  like  crazy. 
It's  radio's  most  sustaining  program," 
he  concludes  with  a  happy  superlative. 
He  is  careful  to  see  that  the  program 
remains  inoft'ensive  at  all  times,  especial- 
ly since  he  has  managed  to  get  around 
a  company  ruling  that  scripts  be  pre- 
sented for  censoring  well  in  advance. 
"Radio  actors  are  guests  in  their  lis- 
teners' homes,"  he  figures.  "If  people 
go  to  an  off-color  theatre  production, 
they  know  beforehand  what  they'll  en- 
counter and  whether  they  want  their 
children  to  see  it  or  not.  A  listener 
can't  pre-select  radio  programs." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  analyse  the 
program's  appeal  eft'ectively.  Mechan- 
ically, it  is  a  loosely  woven  production 
of  music  interspersed  with  such  special- 
ities   as    his    rapid-fire     "Red    Riding 


"Show  thr  i^nitl    ,    ,    I 
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Hood"  storytelling,  and  his  abortive 
renditions  of  popular  songs,  or  with 
dialog  and  gags  tossed  around  uncon- 
cernedly by  the  emcee,  Moore,  and  the 
various  singers  on  the  program,  notably 
Curley  Bradley,  an  intensely  and  ag- 
gressively western  boy  from  Oklahoma. 
The  program  is  twenty-five  percent  ad 
lib.  "If  they  think  their  gag  is  funnier 
than  what's  written  in  the  script,  they 
use  it,"  he  explains.  "Perhaps  people 
like  the  show  because  we  sound  like  we 
are  having  fun  doing  it.  Which  we  are. 
That  may  be  what  sells  us  to  the  two 
million  people  who  listen  in,"  he  goes 
on,  "And  if  that's  for  publication,  make 
it  ten  million." 

The  average  age  of  performers  on 
the  show  is,  he  once  figured  in  an  impish 
mood,  nineteen  and  a  half  years.  This 
computation  excludes  members  of  the 
orchestra,  who  sit  back  and  beam  patern- 
ally on  the  cast,  when  not  actually  en- 
gaged in  going  through  the  motions  of 
playing  music.  The  cast  like  each  other, 
but  fraternize  little  after  hours,  all  be- 
ing busy  rising  in  the  entertainment 
world.  He  calls  his  fellow  actors  honey, 
chum,  and  brother,  and  mixes  praise 
with  insults  unconcernedly.  One  mem- 
ber of  the  cast  is  usually  picked  as  the 
butt  of  the  general  joking.  This  pro- 
cedure makes  for  laughs,  but  it  some- 
times makes  for  trouble. 

Once  when  Moore  was  working  with 
Ted  Weems  on  the  "Meet  the  Band" 
program   from   the   stages   of   big   city 


theatres,  he  got  half  his  laugh  from  rid- 
ing the  trombone  player.  "I  knew  he 
was  always  good  for  a  comeback,  so 
I  kept  kidding  him."  The  band  was  do- 
ing an  engagement  in  a  hotel  theatre 
in  Toledo  when  the  payoff^  came.  The 
program  was  over,  and  Moore  was  in 
front  of  the  curtain  making  the  usual 
gratitude  speech  about  how  glad  they 
were  to  have  been  in  Toledo  and  they 
hoped  they  could  return  soon,  when  two 
big  Irish  cops  and  a  plain  clothes  man 
marched  down  the  center  aisle  and  up 
onto  the  stage.  "You  Garry  Moore?" 
they  snarled,  "You're  wanted  for  de- 
serting a  woman  in  Cleveland."  He 
was  driven  to  the  police  court,  where 
he  complained  to  the  oificer  in  charge. 
"I'm  sorry,"  said  the  officer;  and  the 
woman  in  question,  Hortense  Jones,  was 
brought  in.  "She  was  a  big  colored 
woman,"  he  laughs,  "and  when  she  saw 
me,  she  pointed  at  me  and  shouted 
'That's  the  father  of  my  baby! '  I  didn't 
have  a  leg  to  stand  on."  After  a  while 
everyone  began  laughing  and  the  trom- 
bone player  whose  name  was  Pete  Beel- 
man  came  out,  hanging  weakly  on  Ted 
Weems.  "But  you've  got  to  expect 
things  like  that,"  Moore  says. 

Moore  lives  out  in  Glencoe.  His 
name,  there,  is  his  real  one.  Garrison 
Morfit.  He  changed  it  to  Moore  because 
Morfit  doesn't  carry  well  over  the 
radio.  "I  still  get  letters  at  home,"  he 
says,  "addressed  to  Wharf -rat  and  Mop- 
foot.    Besides,"  he  points  out,  turning 


into  the  perfect  father,  "I  might  get 
famous  someday  and  it  would  be  hard 
on  the  kid  when  he  gets  old  enough  to 
go  to  school." 

He  does  most  of  his  writing  at  home. 
His  scripts  are  usually  written  in  the 
dead  of  night,  at  an  hour  when  his  next 
day's  audience  is  fast  asleep.  Presum- 
ably his  own  family,  too,  since  the  hour 
is  from  three  to  eight  in  the  morning. 
He  sleeps  first  from  midnight  until 
three,  then  creeps  on  tiptoe  into  his  study, 
where  he  types  "laughter  for  tomor- 
row" until  eight.  After  a  three-hour 
sleep,  Moore  takes  the  train  to  Chicago 
in  time  for  rehearsal  at  twelve.  His  ac- 
count of  what  goes  on  after  that  until 
three  o'clock,  when  the  show  is  broad- 
cast, is  necessarily  a  trifle  vague,  for  he 
shares  a  small  office  with  about  a  dozen 
other  artists  and  is  seemingly  on  intimate 
terms  with  everyone  in  NBC's  huge 
Chicago  plant,  so  his  time  may  be  as- 
sumed to  be  cared  for  adequately.  He 
takes  his  writing  seriously,  even  refus- 
ing to  listen  to  other  radio  comedians' 
shows  for  fear  of  unconsciously  using 
their  material.  But  he  refuses  to  send 
out  material  he  has  written  for  broad- 
casts to  fans  who  write  for  copies  of 
their  favorites.  This,  since  the  time 
when  he  picked  up  a  copy  of  College 
Humor,  and  turned  to  a  very  humorous 
bit  entitled,  "Elsie  the  Glow-worm," 
contributed  by  T.  E.  J.  of  the  Dart- 
mouth ] ack-o' -Lantern.  It  was  part  of 
a  program  he  had  sent  out  to  a  Hanover 
fan  in  good  faith.  "Mine,  comma  for 
comma,"  he  says  indignantly,  "comma 
for  comma." 

He  is  convinced  of  his  ability  in  an 
unobjectionable  way,  and  would  like  to 
produce  musical  comedy.  "But  there 
isn't  enough  in  that  to  keep  you  eat- 
ing," he  says  wistfully.  At  broadcasts, 
he  stamps  his  feet  (noiselessly),  swings 
his  arms  and  clicks  his  fingers  (also 
silently)  during  selections  by  the  or- 
chestra. He  is  twitching  with  nervous 
energy  and  jangles  whatever  he  has  in 
his  hand,  which  is  usually  a  red  cigarette 
lighter  which  works.  He  has  a  disarm- 
ing grin  and  an  off  center  crew  cut.  "I 
had  it  done  one  summer  because  it  was 
cooler  and  it  looked  so  radiant  on  me 
that  I  let  the  barber  keep  it  going  that 
way,"  he  explains. 

Think  then,  of  a  beaming,  self- 
assured  young  man  with  a  shock  of  elec- 
tric hair,  who  none  the  less  flips  his 
cigarette  lighter  faster  than  usual  ev- 
erytime  you  hear  him  say,  "Oh  boy! 
Here  we  go  .  .  .  Again?" 

— Sams-Blake 
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NATIONAL  PARK,  ARKANSAS 


OOD  health  is  a  national  as' 
set  today.  Get  iit  to  do  your  bit 
— find  new  vigor  at  Hot  Springs, 
America's  most  famous  Spa.  Out' 
door  sports  in  moderate  climate. 
You  can  golf,  ride,  hike  or  play 
tennis.  Relaxation  or  pleasant  so- 
cial life  at  splendid  hotels.  Health- 
givmg  waters. 

Close  enough  for  a  quick  trip,  Hot 
Springs  is  only  overnight  on  the 
fastest  train — Hot  Springs  Lim- 
ited via 

ILLINOIS  CENTRAL- 
ROCK  ISLAND 

Leave  Chicago  every  night  at  7:35, 
arrive  for  lunch  next  day.  Some- 
thing new  has  been  added — dining 
service  from  Chicago.  Low  round 
trip  fares  every  day  from  Chicago 
$27.80  (plus  tax). 

Horse  Racing  to  March  28 

9-Day  low  cost  tour  from  Chicago. 
Includes  round-trip  rail  fare,  hotel 
and  meals.    Only 


$ 


71 


15 

up 

(flus  tax) 


USE  OUS  TRAVEL  CREDIT  PLAN 

No  money  down  —  pay  later  in  easy 
installments 


For  complete  information,  consult  your 
travel  agent,  or  write 

J..  V.  LANIGAN,  Passenger  Traffic 

Manager 

Illinois  Central  System 

501  Central  Station,  Chicago,  111. 


A  BICYCLE  BUILT 
"FOR  PHEW" 

hut  Pete's  out  of  the  dog  house  now! 


WHEN  PETE  LIT  HIS  PIPE,  poor 
Patsy  got  dizzy.  "Listen  to  me,  my 
love!"  said  she.  "You  stop  and  get 
some  mild  tobacco  that  smells 
good  or  else!" 


OF  ALL  THINGi 

THE    JOURNAL    of    Calender    Re- 
form   is    saying    that    a    revised 
calender  "will  create  fairer  con- 
ditions    of     employment"     and     bring 
"order  and  harmony"  to  peoples  in  all 
scales  of  life.    But  the  idea  smacks  too 
much      of      the      Roosevelt-Churchill 
Charter  to  be  really  convincing. 
• 
Many  people  say  that  in  fighting,  we 
will    lose   our   Christian    way    of    life. 
They  should  be  heartened  by  the  fact 
that  'Little  Orphan  Annie'  is  still  go- 
ing strong  and  still  spreading  ideals  of 
love  and  kindness. 


Wearers  of  the  key  are  urged  to  buy 
the    1941    Phi    Beta   Kappa   Director}-, 

listing  all  members.  Bound  in  maroon 
leather  and  gold,  it  is  attractive  enough 
to  be  displayed  on  any  console-table. 
• 
In  'Odd  Bodkins,'  Sm«  comic  strip, 
there  is  a  tiny  baby  who  uses  big  words 
like  "parachute."  It's  all  part  of  the 
^un's  program  to  give  Chicago  a  more 
intelligent  paper. 

Whereas  President  Snyder  is  telling 
us  to  "hold  steady,"  Kate  Smith  urges 
us  to  get  the  old  fighting  spirit.  Having 
equal  respect  for  both,  we  don't  know 
whom  to  believe. 

• 

Plastics,  it  seems,  have  either  been 
rigid  and  strong,  or  pliable  and  weak, 
but  now  New  "^'ork's  and  Bell  Tele- 
phone's Doctor  William  O.  Baker  an- 
nounces the  perfection  of  a  new  plastic 
that  is  both  strong  and  pliable.  This 
would  indicate  a  last-minute  reprieve 
for  the  nation's  corset  industry. 


Staff  Sergeant  Joseph  L.  Lockard 
thought  he  heard  Japanese  planes  ap- 
proaching Pearl  Harbor  the  morning  of 
December  seventh  but  the  commanding 
officer  said  no.  Now  that  the  Staff  Ser- 
geant has  been  awarded  medal  for  dis- 
tinguished service  one  detects  a  bit  of 
spit  in  the  Superior's  eye. 


Representative  Harold  Knutson  of 
Minnesota  has  unveiled  a  bill  advocat- 
ing time-and-a-half  for  all  fighting 
over  forty  hours  and  double-time  on 
Sundays  for  the  armed  forces  in  the 
Philippines.  One  can't  help  wondering 
what  our  position  would  be  if  the  boys 
took  it  into  their  heads  to  strike. 

— Friedman  and  Selz 
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Work  Guaranteed 

Call  Creenleaf  2600 

We  Pick   Up  and  Deliver 

Estimates  on   Repairs 
Free  of  Charge 

1726  Orrington  Ave. 
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HE  WORLD  SITUATION,  such  as  it 
may  be,  is  the  source  of  some  com- 
placent satisfaction  now  and  then 
to  Mr.  Edward  D.  Struven,  who  pol- 
ishes and  shines  railings,  sweeps  floors, 
shovels  snow,  builds  fires,  and  in  the 
Spring  tends  the  lawn  at  the  single 
Baha'i  temple  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Struven  holds  an  engineer's  degree 
from  Cornell  university,  which,  in- 
cidently,  it  took  him  only  three  years  to 
earn,  and  as  chief  engineer  and  super- 
intendent, or  as  he  prefers  to  be  called, 
"caretaker",  of  the  Baha'i  temple,  Mr. 
Struven  feels  he  carries  not  only  the  keys 
to  the  temple's  nine  doors,  but  also  one 
which  will  fit  the  world's  problems  ver}' 
well. 

The  key  isn't  his  idea  at  all.  In  fact, 
he  modestly  isn't  sure  he  can  completely 
explain  it.  He  has  no  prediction  about 
the  chronology  of  all  the  slant-eyed  and 
swastikaed  maliciousness  going  on,  but 
Mr.  Struven  will  foretell  with  assur- 
ance that  the  war  hasn't  really  settled 
down  in  earnest.  Why?  Because  this  is 
"Armageddon",  heralded  in  the  Bible 
as  the  final  battle  between  the  forces  of 
good  and  evil,  when  the  whole  world 
will  be  divided  with  all  the  hatred  and 
wrath  of  mankind  hissing  and  snarling 
across  the  oceans  and  continents. 

"I  don't  want  to  scare  you,"  he  will 
remark  quietly,  "but  we  haven't  begun 
to  see  the  end  of  this  war.  I  think 
God's  going  to  take  a  hand.  I  don't 
know  how.  Maybe  earthquakes.  May- 
be the  whole  earth  will  be  shifted  off  its 
axis — no  pun  meant.  Why,  Lake  Mich- 
igan used  to  stand  60  feet  above  where 
we're  talking.  Know  that?  Maybe 
we'll  see  it  again.  Two-thirds  of  the 
world's  population  might  be  killed  at 
Armageddon ;  and  the  way  they  fight 
now,  that's  not  unbelievable." 

However,  gray-haired  Mr.  Struven  is 
able,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  to  view 
with  complacency  this  catastrophe  be- 
cause the  future  was  settled  Ijack  in 
1 844,  when  a  radiant  Persian  youth,  the 
Bab — which  means  "Door  of  the  Spir- 
it ' — proclaimed  the  coming  of  a  great 
educator,  and  that  educator,  in  the  per- 
son of  Baha'u'llah,  set  down  the  12 
basic  points  of  the  Baha'i  faith,  along 
with  his  principles  of  social  and  per- 
sonal regeneration. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  Baha'i 
movement,  and  with  the  foundation  for 


his  creed,  the  Persian  Baha'u'llah  in- 
cluded plans  for  a  world  federation,  an 
universal  tribunal,  an  universal  lan- 
guage, and — good  news  for  women, 
but  with  priorities  on  everything  else — 
equality  of  women  with  men. 

That  last  is  a  radical  departure  from 
most  other  religions,  Christian  or  not, 
because  they  all  hold  that  woman  is  in- 
ferior to  man.  Woman  was,  some  re- 
mark impiously,  the  result  of  nothing 
more  than  a  ribbing,  but  no  one  seems 
competent  to  decide  whom  the  joke  was 
on. 

The  first  Baha'i  spent  most  of  his 
life  in  prison,  persecuted,  and  died  in  a 
Turkish  penal  colony.  He  had  written 
the  world's  rulers,  asking  them  to  ac- 
cept his  "greater  peace",  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  a  "lesser  peace",  but  most  of 
them,  like  the  politicians  today,  had  bud- 
gets to  balance  and  conquests  to  consum- 
mate, so  they  replied  (when  thev  did) 
that  they  weren't  interested. 

The  alternative  still  exists — this  is 
from  Mr.  Struven — and  when  the  pres- 
ent war  is  over,  the  "lesser  peace"  will 
come.  That  will  be  a  political  peace, 
and  it  won't  be  final,  but  just  a  steam- 
roller to  smooth  out  the  road  for  the 
"greater  peace,"  which  is  spiritual. 
Tools  for  the  "lesser  peace"  are  world 
federation,  policing  of  the  world  by  an 


mternational  army,  universal  language, 
and  other  points  included  in  Baha'i  doc- 
trine. 

Most  modern  Baha'is  are  Oriental, 
but  the  movement,  growing  rapidly,  has 
anchored  itself  in  60  countries,  and  has 
a  roll  of  more  than  100,000  martyrs  in 
the  Far  East  while  it's  scarcely  100 
years  old.  Emphatically,  Mr.  Struven 
maintains  the  Baha'i  faith  isn't  a  cult, 
nor  is  it  a  philosophy,  strictly  speaking. 

"It's  a  divine,  pristine  religion,"  de- 
fines Mr.  Struven,  and  adds  probably  the 
best  thing  to  call  Baha'iism  is  a  "cause". 
The  first  three  principles  of  the  basic 
12  enunciate  the  oneness  of  mankind, 
the  independent  investigation  of  truth, 
and  that  all  religions  are  ultimately 
based  in  one.  Much  of  Baha'i  teaching 
is  based  on  revelation ;  "Christians  have 
become  interested  in  the  form  alone  of 
religion,  instead  of  f>enetrating  the 
meaning  of  that  form."  But  according 
to  Mr.  Struven,  the  Baha'is  dig  right 
down  to  the  ultimates.  Baha'iism  is  "re- 
ligion renewed — not  a  new  religion." 

The  Baha'i  faith  is  for  everyone  to 
discover  for  himself.  Of  course,  he  gets 
instruction  and  help  from  the  older 
members,  but  it's  up  to  a  new  Baha'i  to 
interpret  the  Bible  and  revelation  pretty 
much  in  his  own  way.  There  aren't  any 
Baha'i  clerg}',  but  laymen  and  laywom- 
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College   Girls!   Win  Tuition 
or  Cash  Awards   in 


1  00    WORD     CONTEST 
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Come  on,  you  English  majors,  and  other  students  who  love 
words,  their  skillful  selection  and  subtle  combinations! 

This  contest  is  open  to  women  students  (freshmen  to  seniors 
inclusive)  in  any  established  co-educational  or  woman's 
College  which  grants  a  recognized  B.A.  or  B.S.  in  the 
United  States. 

It  is  also  open  to  high  school  girls  of  junior  and  senior 
grades,  taking  the  Academic  Course. 
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These  are  (he  AMUKDS  OFFERED: 


The   official    entry    blank  —  on   which   the 
essays  must  be  submitted  —  gives  all  the 
conditions    governing    this    contest.    For 
this  entry   blank  and   for  on   inspiring 
glimpse     at    the     new     Flexees — visit 
your  favorite  corset   department   as 
soon  OS  possible.    You  are  not  re- 
quired to  buy  anything. 
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en  conduct  the  services  with  short  in- 
formative talks.  When  the  building  is 
completed — Mr.  Struven  isn't  exactly 
sure  when  that  will  be — two  services 
every  Sunday  will  be  held  in  the  upper 
temple,  with  chanting.  Now,  meetings 
are  held  in  the  basement,  and  from  100 
to  300  a  Sunday  attend — many  of  them 
visitors.  The  services  will  be  short,  but 
"vibrant". 

From  his  studies  as  an  engineer,  Mr. 
Struven  has  concluded  that  heaven  must 
be  multi-dimensional,  because,  although 
moving  in  three  dimensions  now,  we 
live  a  perfected  existence  later  on.  One 
of  his  favorite  lessons  is  illustrated  by 
his  discovery  of  a  tiny  purple  crocus 
growing  in  the  temple  yard  on  the  first 
day  of  Spring  seven  years  ago.  "That's 
just  like  men  and  religion,"  he  says. 
"The  bloom  up  here  above,  which  is 
truth,  and  the  ice  still  deep  in  the 
ground,  which  is  tradition  binding 
men." 

This  is  going  on  Mr.  Struven's  fif- 
teenth year  as  caretaker  of  the  Baha'i 
temple  in  VVilmette.  When  he  first 
came,  he  says  just  the  temple  basement 
had  been  finished.  He's  watched  the 
temple  grow  until  now  it  looms,  statis- 
tically, a  135-foot  dome  with  a  75-foot 
interior.  Not  only  the  one  American 
Baha'i  temple,  the  building  is  an  archi- 
tectural masterpiece,  combining  pat- 
terns of  mathematical  lines  symbolizing 
those  of  the  universe,  circles  within  cir- 
cles, and  other  designs,  signifying  "the 
merger  of  all  religions  into  one." 

When  the  entire  plant  is  completed, 
there'll  be  not  only  the  temple,  but  a 
hospital,  a  hospice,  a  school  for  orphan 
children,  and  a  college  for  higher 
scientific  education. 

The  Baha'is  hold  that  men  and  wom- 
en, should  be  equally  well  educated,  if 
possible.  "Why,"  explains  Mr.  Struven, 
"if  a  man  has  a  son  and  daughter — and 
money  enough  to  send  just  one  to 
school — the  daughter  will  get  to  go. 
The  son  can  get  a  job,  but  the  girl  must 
be  well  educated  so  she  can  pass  along 
her  knowledge  to  her  children,  when 
she  becomes  a  mother."  However,  the 
children  won't  be  steered  into  Baha'iism, 
but  encouraged  to  select  for  themselves. 

"That's  the  way  we  spread  Ba- 
ha'iism," says  Mr.  Struven  with  right- 
eous pride.  "Not  dogmatically,  not  by 
pressure — but  always  as  a  gift  before  a 
king."  ^ACK  Fahey. 

• 
SLICE  OF  LIFE  DEPARTMENT 

Both  girls  were  seriously  injured.    Miss 

Johnson    who    was   driving,    was    cut    about 

the  face  and  Miss  Wheeler  in  the  back  seat. 

— Toronto  Star 
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ON  AND  OFF  THE  AVENUE 

FEMININE  FAJHION5 
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HAVE  been 
noting  of  late 
that  milady's 
fashions  have  been  fol- 
lowing a  wartime 
trend.  And  smartly  so. 
In  the  daytime,  we  are 
seeing  more  and  more 
tailored  clothes  and  the  stores  are  giv- 
ing us  suits  and  dresses  tailored  as 
they  never  have  been  before.  Severe 
simplicity  in  smoother  fabrics  and 
longer  jackets  with  straighter  lines  are 
the  earmarks  of  the  1 942  suits.  Sports- 
wear buyers  tell  us  that  slacks  are  stag- 
ing their  own  blitz,  having  invaded  the 
classroom  and  the  market,  they  are  now 
to  be  seen  in  all  daytime  activities,  not- 
ably on  women  in  defense  jobs.  But 
with  the  five  o'clock  whistle,  comes  the 
swing  of  fashion  to  the  other  extreme 
of  the  style  range.  Women  are  striving 
for  complete  femininity.  Simplicity, 
yes.  But  they  haven't  forgotten  the 
flatterinsr  effects  of  linijerie  collars  and 


white    organza    ruffled   jabots   on   smart 
black  or  navy. 

We  were  shopping  in  Milburn's  the 
other  day  and  in  the  rack  of  new  spring 
suits,  we  spied — a  "Sumara  Cloth"  suit. 
That's  the  kind  of  material  that  looks 
like  a  fine  twill  gabardine  but  it  is  real- 
ly and  truly  rayon,  my  dear.  It's  a  dur- 
able fabric  that  lends  itself  to  the 
ored  lines  of  this  suit.  The  sweet  part 
is  that  it  can  be  worn  now  with  all  four 
buttons  buttoned  and  a  white-as-snow 
dickey  collar  showing  or  it  can  be  worn 
later,  when  spring  decides  to  flirt  with 
Evanston,  with  a  silk  shirt  or  a  pastel 
sweater.  The  skirt  sports  simply  doT. 
of  pleats,  front  and  back,  and  it  can  be 
had  in  cherry,  light  blue,  natural,  or 
aqua.  This  is  almost  unbelievable  .  .  . 
the  price  is  $12.95. 

By  the  way,  this  chit-chat  about  the 
wool  shortage  is  not  hokum.  There  is 
definitcl)-  going  to  be  a  shortage  and 
you'll  notice  a  big  difference  when  you 
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Now  that  you  have  been  initiated  and  are  planning  a 
gift  for  her  bearing  your  fraternity  crest,  come  over 
to  Ohen  i£  Ehann's  and  select  any  item  of  jewelry 
from  our  large  stock.  We  will  put  your  crest  on  it  for 
only  a  dollar  additional! 


Olsen  &  Ebann 

JEWELRY  COMPANY 

ON  DAVIS  BETWEEN  CHICAGO  AND  ORRINGTON 


want  to  buy  your  sweaters  next  fall. 
One  of  the  buyers  in  a  local  store  told 
us  that  the  manufacturers  can  get  only 
forty  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  wool 
that  they  have  had  formerly  .  .  .  that 
means  smart  coeds  will  stock  up  on  their 
sweaters  for  next  year  now  while  there 
are  plenty  to  be  had.  The  Army  can 
wait. 

American  women,  still  promoting  the 
"Good  Neighbor"  policy,  are  Carmen 
Miranda-ing  in  brilliant  prints  and 
jangling  jewelry.  Each  year,  as  the 
fashion  springtime  comes  earlier,  we 
find  prints  heralding  forth  as  usual.  De- 
signers have  combined  colors  which 
sound  nightmarish  in  description  hut 
when  you  see  them,  they  are  amazingly 
striking.  They  work  wonders  in  bright- 
ening the  horizon  of  your  winter  clothes 
closet.  Also  in  Milburn's  where  we  took 
quite  a  bit  of  time  to  browse,  we  found 
unending  clothes  excitement.  In  fact, 
we  were  almost  dizzy  looking  at  all  of 
the  prints. 

Before  you  decide  on  your  new  spring 
suit,  we  recommend  that  you  take  your 
little  self  up  to  the  sport  shop  in  Field's 
and  ask  to  see  the  B.  H.  Wragge  line  for 
spring.  You'll  see  wonderful  things  in 
their  new  "Birdcage  Colors" — Pelican 
Pink,  Cardinal  Red,  Canary  Yellow, 
Parrakeet  Green,  and  others  most  tempt- 
ing. Wragge  has  also  made  what  is 
called  the  Tiger  Lily  Print  and  you'll 
see  that  in  one  piece  or  two-piece  silk 
dresses.  "\'ou  who  like  matching  hats 
will  be  made  happy  by  the  matching 
"Tiger  Lily  Print"  twisted  turbans. 

For  that  dinner  date  with  a  Lieuten- 
ant or  beer  with  a  Private,  when  you 
want  to  look  irresistably  feminine,  we 
found  at  Blum's,  creations  for  which 
you'd  simply  trade  your  best  lipstick. 
Specifically,  a  navy  crepe  with  pepper- 
mint stick  candy  striped  collar  and  cuffs, 
or  a  darling  pink  and  black  bengaline 
plus  buttons  sprinkled  with  Stardust,  or 
gay  plaid  taffetas,  crisp  like  new  tissue 
paper. 

New  '^'ork  started  it;  Chicago  fol- 
lowed. The  fad  (and  it  may  prove 
more  practical  than  we  think)  of  carry- 
ing one's  name,  address,  and  telephone 
number  on  one's  person  in  the  form  of 
an  identification  bracelet.  Carson's  has 
trillions  of  them,  gold  or  silver,  all 
sorts  of  styles,  for  men  and  women,  and 
the  engraving  is  done  in  a  jiffy. 

From    the    advance    showings    that 

we've  seen  we  know  that  you  are  going 

to  have  happy  times  shopping  —  come 

spring.    Meanwhile,  we're  just  dead — 

— Je.an   Krause 


PANAMA    AND     HAL5TED     ST. 


PHENOMENALLY  poiir  exploitation, 
slightly  shopworn  scenery,  and 
considerable  cheapening  of  the  cast 
almost  overcome  George  Abbott's  local 
presentation  of  the  pet  of  the  cosmopo- 
lite critics,  Pal  Joey.  Its  star,  Gene 
Kelly,  has  dropped  by  the  wayside,  its 
chorus  has  abdicated  for  the  sake  of 
Panama  Hattie,  and  its  audience,  most 


of  whom  had  to  walk  north  on  State, 
were  incapable  of  understanding,  much 
less  appreciating  it. 

Virtually  the  only  principal  left  from 
the  original  cast  of  over  a  )'ear  ago  is 
Vivienne  Segal  who  bristles  with  talent 
and  only  makes  the  rest  of  the  cast  seem 
duller.  She  is  valiantly  aided  by  two 
other  female  troupers,  Vivienne  Allen, 


"WISH  YOU  WERE  HERE" 

That  old  -perennial,  the  Waa-Mu  thing,  will  soon  be  -with  us,  this  time  as  'Wish 
1  oil  Were  Here!'.  Here  ■pictured  wishing  are  Half  of  the  sextet,  an  infinitesimal 
portion  of  the  chorus,  a  dusky  charmer,  someone  who  could  be  any  of  the  Misses 
Yates,  Wertens,  Westbrook  or  Freunds,  Norlin  the  Factory,  and  of  course  that 
old  charmer  Joe  Miller,  brooding  over  the  whole  business.  He's  really  very  happy 
about  it,  as  should  be. 


who  has  a  hell  of  a  good  time  as  Gladys 
Bump,  and  Mildred  Todd,  who  is  on 
stage  for  ten  minutes  and  almost  puts 
the  show  in  her  pocket.  The  current 
Joey,  coyly  hilled  as  George  Tapps,  was 
resurrected  from  our  own  Chez  Paree 
but  is  wholly  inadequate  as  soon  as  he 
stops  dancing.  An  utterly  repulsive 
character  referred  to  in  the  play  as  Lud- 
low Lowell  is  portrayed  by  an  actor  too 
limited  to  bother  remembering,  and  the 
horrors  that  have  replaced  the  original 
chorus  are  beyond  description,  but  do 
bear  a  decided  resemblance  to  the  now 
infamous  Beef  Trust. 

Disregarding  obvious  production  fail- 
ings, Pal  Joey  stacks  up  as  the  best  mus- 
ical to  hit  Chicago  since  prohibition  and 
the  only  one  to  pride  itself  on  its  intel- 
lect. Five  brilliant  numbers  have  been 
provided  by  Rodgers  and  Hart,  and  sev- 
eral others  which  are  at  least  diverting. 
"Zip"  is  a  show-stopping  take  off  on 
Gypsy  Rose  Lee's  mental  vagaries. 
"That  Terrific  Rainbow"  is  a  satire  on 
Halsted  hot-spots  with  an  under-clad 
chorus,  and  inumerable  colored  spot- 
lights. "Bewitched"  and  "I  Could 
Write  a  Book"  have  no  social  sig- 
nificance, but  are  very  effective.  And 
"The  Flower  Garden  of  My  Heart" 
kids  the  pants  off  Tin  Pan  Alley  and 
should  give  the  Chez  Paree  palpitations. 
These  assets  are  violently  set  in  a  char- 
acter-sketch of  Joey  which  bites  hard 
and  deep,  and  is  typical  of  John  O'hara, 
who  never  pulls  punches. 

Particular  people,  for  no  reason  in 
particular,  seem  to  be  congregating  at 
the  Erlanger  where  Panama  Hattie  is 
permanently  settled.  Frances  Williams 
h.as  fallen  heir  to  the  Merman  role  but 
is  not  a  vibrant  enough  personality  to 
hold  the  slightly  shaky  book  together. 
Most  of  the  other  principles  are  substitu- 
tions with  the  exception  of  Arthur 
Treacher  and  James  Dunn.  It  does 
seem  rather  a  pity  that  the  producers 
had  to  make  an  exception  of  Mr.  Dunn. 
Among  this  musical's  assets  are  its  sets, 
the  part  of  Cole  Porter's  score  titled 
"Make  It  Another  Old  Fashioned, 
Please,"  and  that  wonderful  chorus!  (I 
seem  to  be  awfully  hepped  on  choruses, 
don't  Ir) 

The  plot  has  something  to  do  with 
spies  in  Panama,  somebody's  blonde 
child,  and  sex.  Nobody  worries  about 
the  spies  in  Panama,  only  half  the  cast 
worries  about  the  beautiful  blonde  child, 
but  everybody  worries  about  sex.  I  sup- 
pose this  is  only  natural. 

I  hate  to  say  it  but  Hattie  has  all  the 
prerequisites  for  popularity.  It  faintly 
resembles  a  three-rine;  circus  without  as 
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A  NEW  EXCLUSIVE  SATIN  FINISH 
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LOVELY 
TANGEE 
SHADES 


TANGEE  RED-BED 

.  .  ."Rarest,  Lovelies 
Red  of  Them  AU!". . 


TANGEE 
THEATRICAL  BED 

.  .  ."The  Brilliant  Scar- 
let Lipstick  Shade".  .  . 
always  flattering. 

TANGEE  NATUBAL 
.  .  .  Orange  in  the  stick, 
changes  to  produce  your 

shade  of  blush  rose  on 
the  lips. 


HEAD  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  TANGEE 

Makers  of  the  World's  Most  FamousLipsticks 

NOW,  at  last,  all  you've  longed  for  in  a 
lipstick  is  combined  in  our  new 
Tangee  satin-finish... a  softer,  glossier 
sheen... a  texture  not  too  moist— yet  not 
too  dry... a.  lipstick  that  stays  on  and  I 
really  mean  stays  on,  without  blurring  or 
smudging. 

With  this  basic  Tangee  improvement, 
which  we  consider  our  most  important 
news  in  20  years,  you  now  have  not  only 
Tangee's  gloriously  clear  shades  —  not 
only  the  famous  Tangee  cream  base  that 
feels  so  soothing  to  your  lips  — but  the 
exquisite  grooming  of  a  satin-finish  that 
lasts  for  hours  and  hours. 
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WITH  THE   NEW   SATIN-FINISH 
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SEND    FOR    COMPLETE    MAKE-UP     KIT 

The  Geo.  W.  Luft  Co.,  Distributors,  417  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Send  "Miracle  Make-Up  Kit"  of  sample  Tangee 

Lipstick,    matching    rouge    and    face    powder. 

LIPSTICK  &  ROUGE:  CHECK  ONE 

a  NATURAL  n  THEATRICAL  RED  O  RED-RED 

FACE  POWDER:   CHECK  ONE 

n  Peacfi    a  Light  Rachel    D  Flesh    U  Rachel    D  Dark  Rachel    D  Tan 

I  enclose  10#  (stamps  or  coin).  (15tf  In  Canada.) 


-Streets 


many  elephants.  There  is  also  a  female 
person  who  covers  herself  with  grease 
and  dances.  The  program  says  she 
dances.  At  least  she  moves  all  her  parts 
intermittently.  This  will  probably  be 
here  for  months  so  there's  no  particular 
hurry  for  your  tickets,  and  you  can  go 
see  Pal  Joey  instead.  Incidentally,  re- 
member when  Cole  Porter  wrote  good 
music? 

You  remember  the  Barrymores.  John 
was  back  last  year  in  a  little  stinker 
called  My  Dear  Childre?i.  Well  Ethel's 
back  now,  and  she's  on  the  wagon.  Her 
vehicle  is  inaccurately  entitled  The 
Corn  is  Green.  It  is  really  a  very  good 
play  and  Miss  Barrymore  does  it  for  all 
it's  worth  and  a  little  more.  She  has  all 
the  critics  in  a  trance  and  is  still  blow- 
ing over  everybody  in  the  first  ten  rows. 
There  is  also  an  entrancing  little  trollop 
made  too  entrancing  by  Thelma  Schnee. 
I  wonder  what  she  does  on  the  days 
when  she  doesn't  have  a  matinee. 

Blythe  Spirit  arrived  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago  but  I  was  unable  to  get  first  row 
center  tickets.  Incidentally,  I  thought 
Noel  Coward  died  here  a  few  years  ago. 

My  favorite  sleeptime  author  Wil- 
liam Saroyan  recently  unveiled  a  little 
opus  entitled  Sweeney  In  The  Trees 
which  our  local  Inland  Players  grabbed 
up  and  exposed  to  public  consumption 
last  Tuesday  night.  It  was  withdrawn 
Wednesday  which  was  just  as  well.  Mr. 
Saroyan  got  even  more  garbled  than 
usual  and  instead  of  inspiring  his 
audience  merely  confused  them.  There 
was  an  utterly  disarming  little  tree  in 
the  center  of  the  stage  which  kept  grow- 
ing through  every  scene  and  a  morbid 
little  fellow  called  Sweeney  who  kept 
kicking  money  up  and  down  the  stage. 
By  the  end  of  the  play  the  money  turns 
out  to  be  counterfeit  (I  knew  it  all  the 
time),  and  all  the  characters  climb  up 
in  the  tree  which  by  this  time  is  absolute- 
ly monstrous.  Mr.  Saroyan  says  that  all 
this  has  some  sort  of  significance  but  the 
cast  seemed  as  bewildered  as  the  audi- 
ence. But  I  fiid  like  that  clever  little 
tree! 

— BuDD   Selz 


GAS  OVERCOMES  GIRL 

WHILE  TAKING  BATH 

Miss  Cecilia  Jones  owes  her  life  to  the 
watchfuhiess  of  the  elev.itor  boy  and  the 
janitor  of  the  hotel  where  she  was  stopping. 


-jVf'Ci'  York  Times 


THE   CUKIIENT   CINEMA 


/  Remember.  I  Remember 


iRACTlCALLY  every 
cinema  critic  we 
know,  and  believe 
us,  brother,  we 
read  all  of  them, 
sits  back  about  once  a  year  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  all  the  films  that  have  passed 
before  his  eyes  in  the  last  twelve 
months.  The  reasons  back  of  such  tabu^- 
lations  are,  no  doubt,  that  (a)  he  hasn't 
been  doing  his  duty  by  seeing  any  new 
pictures,  (b)  the  pictures  which  are  new 
are  indescribable,  or  (c)  he  just  wants 
to  say  I  Told  You  So.  Well,  we  can  go 
along  with  a  gag  as  well  as  anyone.  But 
unlike  most  reviewers,  who  select  the 
best  pictures  of  the  year,  or  the  bitter 
boys  who  point  out  the  worst,  we  are 
merely  going  to  mention  a  few  of  the 
most  mediocre  films  which  we've  seen. 
Such  pictures  as  you  saw  last  year,  are 
seeing  now,  and  will  no  doubt  see  for 
many  years  to  come. 

When  you  come  right  down  to  it, 
most  of  the  pictures  which  we  liked  last 
year  were  pretty  mediocre.  Including 
The  Reluctant  Dragon,  all  except  that 
inspired  horse  who  laughed.  Don 
Ameche,  Rosalind  Russell,  Sonja  Henie, 
Tyrone  Power,  and  Dorothy  Lamour 
were  not  in  it.  They  were  in  some 
others  though,  and  they  all  tried  hard. 
Through  the  morasses  of  plots  which 
all  seemed  the  same,  we  were  always  de- 
lighted to  find  such  characters  as  George 
Barbier  floating  amiably  around.  He  is 
■\  very  large  man  who  plays  bankers  and 
fathers  and  butlers.  Perhaps  we're  fa- 
vorably inclined  toward  him  because  he 
is  practically  the  only  person  in  the 
movies  who  we  ever  saw  emoting  be- 
fore the  cameras.  That  was  on  our  one 
enchanted  visit  to  Hollywood  studios. 
He  stood  in  front  of  a  camera  for  three 
hours,  throwing  away  a  cigar  and  say- 
ing in  a  husky,  frightened  voice,  "'^'ou 
mean  .  .  .  they'll  cut  oflf  my  head?".  It 
was  for  a  Harold  Lloyd  picture,  but 
somehow  it  always  typifies  him,  and  the 
pictures  he's  in.  Before  we  get  com- 
pletely ofi^  the  track,  may  we  say  that 
all  colored  cartoons  not  done  by  Dis- 
ney were  on  the  whole  rather  flat.  And 
that  Donald  Duck  paying  his  income 
tax  was  no  real  prize,  either. 

Newsreels.  Well,  Lowell  Thomas 
has  always  grated  on  us,  as  does  no  one 
else,  except  of  course  Harry  Von  Zell. 


These  two  commentators,  and  we  almost 
forgot  Clem  McCarthy,  get  their  ideas 
across,  all  right,  but. 

Bette  Davis,  our  old  flame,  has  cer- 
tainly settled  down  to  a  life  of  ennui. 
'The  Bride  Came  C.O.D.'.  Slightly 
amusing,  slightly  boring.  Then  there 
was  Charlie  Chaplin  in  'The  Great  Dic- 
tator', and  despite  the  Academy  Award 
people,  Jimmie  Stewart's  role  in  The 
Philadelphia  Story.  Well,  did  you  like 
it?  Paul  Muni  ground  away,  and  missed 
the  boat  as  usual  of  late  years  in  Hud- 
son's Bay.  And  remember  Blood  and 
Sand,  boys  and  girls?  I  suppose  I'd  bet- 
ter mention  that  great  big  beautiful  Vic- 
tor Mature,  who  without  his  muscles 
would  look  like  an  oiled  weasel.  He 
acts  like  one  anyway.  We  still  brood 
about  writing  Charles  Atlas  every  time 
we  see  him,  though.  And  ah  still  wince 
a  little  at  the  thought  of  Virginia,  honey 
chile,  and  what  it  might  have  been.  But 
that  Hayden  fellow  has  deserted  the 
screen  anyway. 

We  wouldn't  feel  right  if  we  didn't 
include  'Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde'  in 
our  little  tabulation,  under  the  sub- 
heading Not  Quite  Arte  Film  of  the 
Year.  It  wasn't  bad,  but  it  never  did 
quite  come  off.  And  Joan  Bennett,  who 
normally  is  a  delight,  rather  dragged 
down  Mati  Hunt.  Don't  ever  try  a 
Cockney  accent  again,  Joan.  Do  you 
hear? 

Bob  Hope,  was  in  a  picture  with 
Paulette  Goddard.  It  was  called  'Noth- 
ing But  the  Truth,'  and  it  was  plenty 
mediocre.  So  for  that  matter,  was 
Birth  of  the  Blues.  We  didn't  walk  out 
of  either,  and  we  didn't  bite  our  nails 
in  frenzy  while  watching  them,  but 
there  were  no  cries  of  "Huzzah!"  com- 
ing from  our  seat  in  the  crowd. 

With  just  a  slight  treading  on  the 
toes  of  radio,  we  really  do  want  to  bow 
in  the  direction  of  Arch  Obeler  and 
Cecil  B.  DcMille.  On  the  air,  as  in  the 
movie  palace,  Too  bad,  boys,  too  bad. 

— R.  B. 
• 

Howard  defended  Sh.iw  as:  "A  quiet, 
modest  little  man,  well-liked  and  with  a 
reputation  for  honesty.  I  do  not  believe 
the  loss  will  exceed  $15,000." 

— Chicago  Tribune 

It's  a  modest  sum. 
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HOORAY   HOLLYWOOD 

GOING  to  the  movies  as  often  as 
I  do,  I  see  a  good  many  pictures, 
and  now  and  then  seem  to  run 
into  one  with  Irene  Dunne.  This  is  not 
surprising,  nor  is  it  necessarily  unpleas- 
ant. I  like  Irene  Dunne  all  right,  except 
when  she  gets  cute,  and  I've  become 
quite  interested  in  a  minor  mystery  sur- 
rounding her  pictures. 

In  every  Irene  Dunne  picture,  that  is, 
every  one  I've  seen,  and  she  can't  make 
many  more,  there  comes  a  point  when 
she  is  penniless,  and  troubled  with  a 
broken  hip,  sterilitv,  memories,  or — but 
sometimes  and — an  infant  child.  At  this 
stage,  she  rents  a  cheap  room  in  Phila- 
delphia, or  Brooklyn,  and  waits  for 
Charles  Boyer  to  bring  her  an  old  shawl 
his  grandmother  wore,  or  Robert  Taylor 
to  bring  her  a  Christmas  tree  and  re- 
pentance, or  Cary  Grant  to  bring  her 
an  orphan  to  adopt. 

The  strange  part  about  this  shabby 
little  place  she  always  takes  in  which  to 
have  her  wheel-chair,  her  baby,  or  once 
it  was  an  operation  on  her  eyes  (which, 
it  turned  out,  Robert  Taylor  should  have 
done  to  cure  her  blindness,  onlv  he  hap- 
pened to  think  at  the  time  that  she  was 
in  love  with  someone  else)  is  that  it  is 
always  rented  to  her  by  the  same  fat 
Italian  woman  who  giggles. 

I  have  nothing  against  fat  Italian 
women  who  giggle,  but  I  like  to  know 
who  they  are.  The  cast,  when  it  is 
flashed  on  the  screen,  meanders  along 
^■er\•  slowly  when  Irene  Dunne's  name 
is  listed.  I  can  read  all  that  part  about 
the  characters  being  fictional,  and  who 
did  the  gowns,  and  who  was  assistant 
director,  but  when  it  gets  to  the  part 
about  who  plays  Mrs.  Bravelli,  or  An- 
gostino,  or  who  not,  either  she  is  con- 
sidered of  no  importance,  or  else  the 
March  of  Time  starts.  Sometimes,  some- 
one who  sounds  like  Walter  Winchell 
says,    "Ladies   and    gentlemen    (pause). 
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it's  Showtime!",  and  the  movie  goes  on. 

As  far  as  I  know,  the  fat  Italian 
woman  is  never  in  other  pictures.  Her 
sole  duty  seems  to  lie  in  being  Irene 
Dunne's  landlady  at  intervals.  This  she 
does  quite  competently,  and  I  have  no 
complaint  to  register.  After  all,  almost 
anyone  might  like  to  be  Irene  Dunne's 
landlady  at  current  Hollywood  prices, 
as  reported  in  the  fan  magazines.  Where 
does  the  woman  come  from,  and  what 
does  she  do  when  she  isn't  giggling  at 
poor  Irene  Dunne's  misfortunes? 

Maybe  she  is  really  Irene  Dunne's 
landlady.  Irene  Dimne,  I  know,  is  mar- 
ried to  a  dentist  who  practices  in  New 
York.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  they  are  financially  as  well  off  as 
the  next  ones,  so  Irene  Dunne  in  real 
life  probably  doesn't  live  in  a  cheap 
room  in  either  Philadelphia  or  Brooklyn, 
even  when  she  isn't  in  Hollywood. 

The  fat  Italian  woman  may  keep 
house  for  her  in  Hollywood,  and  may 
take  the  part  of  her  landlady  in  pictures 
just  for  the  hell  of  it.  Or  perhaps  be- 
fore Irene  Dunne  married  the  dentist 
in  New  York,  she  really  was  poor,  and 
this  job  in  the  movies,  is  her  sentimental 
reminder  of  the  old  days,  and  one  way 
of  showing  gratitude  to  her  old  land- 
lady. 

The  whole  business  seems  to  me  to  be 
but  another  of  those  puzzling  aspects  ot 
Life  in  Hollywood.  Still  another  is  the 
fact,  picked  up  I  don't  know  where,  that 
Wynne  Gibson,  who  usually  plays  pros- 
titutes with  hearts  of  gold,  can  roll  a 
cigarette  with  one  hand. 

— Richard  Blake. 

• 

WHAT'S  THAT  AGAIN?  DEPARTMENT 

Insurance  Ticket 

2 So   a   day 

Women  insured  same  as  men  In  the  countrx 

and  abroad. 

Insure    ^our    personal    effects    and    baggage 
— Chicago  Northwestern   R}-. 


EVANSTON,  ILL.— (INS)— The 
tional  Women's  Christian  TemperanC' 
ion  has  announced  its  wartime  slogan. 
"Ruv  a  bond  instead  of  a  bottle." 


The  victim  said  that  when  he  left  the 
cafe  with  his  two  pretty  companions,  he 
had  sixty  dollars,  but  when  he  woke  up  In 
the  morning  he  didn't  have  a  dame. 

— New    York   Minor 

Afterall,  money  isn't  everything. 


A    BOX   OF    LIFE 

SAVERS  FOR 

THE   BEST 

WISECRACK! 


What  is  the  best  joke 
that  you  heard  on  the 
campus  this  week?  For 
the  best  line  submitted 
each  month,  there  will 
be  a  free  award  of  an 
attractive  cellophane- 
wrapped  assortment  of 
all  the  Life  Saver  Fla- 
vors. Jokes  will  be 
judged  by  the  editors 
of  this  publication. 


Dick  mimihlps,  "Sweet  as  lionevdew!'' 

Janet  sighs  anil  quavers. 
Dick  says,  "No— [  don't  mean  you, 

I  mean  these  swell  Life  Savers!" 


r  A- 


■K/rnD  71  T    .    Everybody's  breath  offends  now  -     /       I 

MUnAL  :    ""'1  «hen.  Let  L.fe  Saver,  B.eet-         ~^^     I 
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waif  ^  the: 

Finest  Entertainment 
in  Town" 


The 

PALMER  HOUSE 


presents 


SiMan  ol  Sweet  SwiH<f." 

XAVIER  CVGAT 


and  his  great  radio-recording  orchestra 

MERRIEL  ABBOTT 

uuik 

CARDINI-World'8  Greatest  Magician 

In  the  Famous 


Reservations  NOW -Phone  Randolph  7500 


30 


■ ■ 

Make  That  Special 

Date  Complete 

1        •   Orchids     

$1.25 

•    Belmont  Gardenias 

.25 

A   Cornelias 

.   1.00 

-at- 

CJ lieridau  Cyloivei 

cJJiop 

7763  N.  Sheridan 

Rd. 

HOLLYCOURT-3023-We 

Deliver 

t 


DELICIOUS 
Sandwiches  and  Pastries 
• 

FOUNTAIN   SERVICE 
Open  lo  1  A.  M.— Fri.  and  Sal.  2  A.  M. 


PHOTO    COPIES 

Birth   Certificates 
Letters,  Documents 

Application  Photos 

For  all  branches  of  service 


i  EVANSTON 

j      PHOTOGRAPHIC 
I  SERVICE 

}      1854  Sherman  CRE-88: 


"V"  is  to  the  British 

as  CLASSIC 

is  to  men  who 

prefer  good 

HAIRCUTS 

and 

MANICURING 


CLASSIC 

Barber    Shop 

OPPOSITE  VARSITY  THEATRE 

1721    Sherman  Ave. 


TUNE    IN     ON    LIFE 


"nr 


iply  awful.    I  mean,  every- 
thing    has     just     gone     up     in 
smiike." 

They  were  sitting  at  a  table  drink- 
ing cokes,  three  boys  and  a  girl.  The 
room  was  filled  with  a  twilight  dark- 
ness which  made  everything  close  stand 
out  with  a  shining  clearness. 

"What  are  you  worried  about?" 
asked  Harry,  his  voice  somewhat  like 
it  always  was.  "It's  guys  like  me  that 
will  get  it.  I'm  marked.  They'll  be 
filling  concentration  camps  with  guys 
like  me  pretty  soon." 

The  girl  punched  at  the  ice  in  her 
glass  with  a  straw.  "Oh,  I  don't  know," 
she  said.  "At  least,  we  won't  be  bored 
for  a  while." 

Everyone  sat  silent  for  a  moment 
waiting  for  someone  else  to  speak.  Fin- 
ally Harry  laughed.  "What  difference 
does  it  make?  I'm  just  the  kind  of  guy 
that'll  get  shot,  so  I  might  as  well  live 
while  I  can.  I  get  shot  in  some  place 
like  Russia  and  die  with  my  puss  in  a 
hunk  of  Russian  mud."  He  laughed 
again  and  cracked  his  knuckles. 

"Well,"  said  Bill,  "I'm  not  going 
to  go,  until  they  take  me.  The  old 
ladies  on  street  cars  can  say  what  they 
want  to,  but  they'll  have  to  come  after 
me." 

The  girl,  Mary,  looked  at  the  third 
boy,  Dick,  who  hadn't  said  anything. 
He  was  sitting  smiling  in  a  self-con- 
scious way  as  he  always  sat  and  smiled. 
"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  she  asked. 
"Sit  around  until  it's  over  and  then  help 
institute  Communism?" 

Dick  brightened  up,  now  that  the  at- 
tention was  on  him.  "Oh,  not  exactly," 
he  replied.  "But  I  do  think  this  will  be 
an  excellent  test  of  democracy.  It  will 
show  the  social  significance  of  a  highly 
unified  government  deprived  of  most  of 
its  democratic  practices." 

"Oh,  hell,"  said  Harry,  "are  we  go- 
ing into  this  again?  Nobody  knows 
what's  going  to  happen.  Me,  I'm  going 
to  live  while  I  can." 

"Oh,  please!"  answered  Mary, 
"you're  just  escaping.  What  you  sug- 
gest wouldn't  be  really  'living'.  War's 
an  experience  in  itself.  All  my  life  I've 
wanted  to  hate  something.  Now  we  can 
all  hate.  We  can  hate  and  be  com- 
mended for  it." 

"Well,  they  can  come  after  me," 
said  Bill  staring  into  space. 

The  juke  box  started  to  play  again 
and  couples  moved  out  onto  the  dance 
floor  and  began  to  glide  and  dip. 


Harry  watched  one  couple.  "That 
babe's  dress  couldn't  be  much  shorter." 

They  all  looked.  "Oh,"  said  Bill, 
"we  saw  one  much  shorter  the  other 
day.  I  was  embarrassed.  Honest  to  God 
it  was  halfway  up  to  her  waist.  Wasn't 
it?" 

Mary  answered,  "Yes." 

"Well,  somebody  say  something," 
said  Bill.  "Somebody  be  witty  or  some- 
thing.   Everybody's  so  morbid." 

"I'm  not  morbid,"  answered  Harrv. 
"I  think  the  whole  thing  is  funny.  I 
laughed  myself  to  sleep  the  other  night. 
Hell,  I'd  just  as  soon  get  shot  before  I 
have  to  decide  I'm  a  failure,  anyhow." 

"I  wouldn't,"  said  Mary. 

"Why  not?"  Nobody  in  particular 
seemed  to  have  said  it. 

"What  an  awful  conversation,"  said 
Bill,  his  voice  rising  and  lowering  as  if 
he  were  scanning  a  line  of  poetry.  "Let's 
don't  talk  about  death." 

Dick  had  stopped  looking  at  the  girl. 
"Well,"  he  began,  "I  feel  sorry  for  you 
women.  There  won't  be  any  men  left 
if  this  thing  lasts  as  long  as  people 
say." 

"Must  you  bring  sex  into  ever^-- 
thing?"   asked   Man-. 

"Well,  everybody's  life  is  dominated 
90  percent  by  sex." 

"Is  yours?"  asked  Mary. 

""V'es,"  answered  Dick,  smiling. 

"Oh,  God,"  said  Harry,"  the  powers 
of  self-delusion."  He  drawled  the 
sentence,  as  though  it  might  be  the  last 
thina:  he  would  utter. 

Harry  stared  at  the  radio  and  the  lis- 
tening faces.  "Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
news,"  he  quoted.  He  auoted  often  and 
generally  he  quoted  well. 

"Yeah,"  said  Mary.  "I  know — 
you've  got  a  nice  ear.  But  you  mean, 
give  us  this  day  our  glorious  escape, 
don't  yon?" 

"It's  the  s?me  thine."  Harr\- 
shrugged.  "Me,"  he  continued,  "I'm 
going  out  and  live.  They  can  turn  on 
their  goddamn  radios,  but  me,  I'm  soine 
to  tune  in  on  life.  Come  on.  Bill,  I'll 
buy  you  a  drunk." 

Bill  shook  his  head.  "I've  got  an 
exam,  and  besides  I  always  get  ill." 

"God,"  said  Harry,  "at  this  rate  it's 
going  to  be  a  hell  of  war,  that's  all  I 
got  to  say." 

Harry  started  to  cnmch  a  piece  of  ice, 
and  Dick  looked  back  in  the  weaving 
crowd  of  dancers  to  find  the  girl  whose 
skirt  was  short. 

— Andy  Galvin. 


BOOO 


Love  Story 


POPULAR  error  in 
fiction — the  mov- 
ies, as  well  —  is 
the  idea  that  women  have 
a  tendency  to  he  the  guid- 
ing lights  hehind  all 
men's  actions.  Watkins 
E.  Wright,  in  the  love  story.  Heartbreak 
Honeymoon  (Arcadia  House,  $2.00), 
finds  it  indeed  serviceable  as  one  of  the 
many  themes  of  his  novel  about  the 
young  southern  wife  who  is  lost  in  the 
loneliness  of  a  New  York  apartment 
(furnished  with  all  her  lovely  antiques 
from  home),  while  her  husband  goes 
off  writing  lyrics  for  native  negro 
ballads  to  be  sung  on  the  radio  by 
the  notorious  "Singer  of  Songs  from 
way  down  South."  These  people,  Luel- 
la  and  Henry  Pell,  the  newly-weds,  and 
Marie  Mason,  the  singing  vixen,  are  all 
convinced  that  women  are  the  backbone 
of  the  world.  As  a  result,  the  two  wom- 
en vie  for  the  honors  of  running  Henry. 
Luella  stays  at  home  with  her  furniture 
and  fixes  dinners  home-style-fried 
chicken,  succotash,  and  "delicious  brown 


Betty" — and  waits  night  and  day  for 
Henry  to  give  up  his  scandalous  modern 
living. 

The  young  couple,  in  love  with  each 
other  and  the  Pullman  car  they're  rid- 
ing in  when  the  novel  opens,  decide  that 
divorce  is  a  big  joke  and  none  of  that 
stuff  for  them.  Luella  is  just  an  "old- 
fashioned  girl  at  heart,  sir,"  as  she  keep-. 
telling  herself,  Henry,  and  everyone 
else  she  meets  when  they  get  to  New 
York.  Inasmuch  as  she  took  Henry  "for 
better  or  worser,"  she's  going  to  stick  to 
him  forever.  Divorce  is  modern,  and 
neither  she  nor  Henry  wants  anything  to 
do  with  it  until.  .  .  .  Well,  Marie,  the 
little  gal  who  is  always  "singing,  sing- 
ing, as  though  she  were  really  a-griev- 
ing,"  believes  in  divorce  and  hence  is 
modern.  Right  there  is  a  strong  clash 
of  moral  values  between  the  forces  of 
home  life  and  real  estate  ( Henry  is  a 
"good,  honest  real  estate  man")  on  one 
side,  and  night-club  life  and  radio  on  the 
other.  It  takes  Mr.  Wright  some  251) 
pages  to  decided  that  life  in  a  small 
Southern  town  is  better  than  life  in  New 


GIVE  AftOOKTODAV 
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'' A  little  red  book  luith  psych  notes  in  it?" 


APPLICATION 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

Our  application  pictures  are  just 

the  ones  needed  to  secure  a 

good  position 


Right  Size 

Right    Finish 

Reasonably  Priced 


I  EUGENE  L.  RAY 

I  Official   Photographer 

\  for    Northwestern 

;     1606  Chicago  Ave.  Uni.  2238 


OF 

COURSE 

GO 

to  the 


VILLA 
DEMETRE 

1657  Sheridan  Road 
WILMETTE,  ILLINOIS 


Famous  for  delicious  barbecued 
chicken  and  hamburgers.  Meet  your 
friends  at  the  beautiful  Spanish 
Villa  after  school,  the  dance  or  the 
theatre. 


I'll  Meet  You 
at 

DEMETRE'S 


Just  Arrived  ! 
For  Your  Early  Inspection 


Spring  sport  slacks  in  Coverts, 
Gaberdines,  Wool,  and  Shet- 
land's, popular  in  shades  of, 
brown,  blue,  tan,  and  green. 
From  $4.95. 

Smart    line    of   sport   coats    to 
complete  your  ensemble. 
From  $12.95. 


Shoes   styled    by    Portage   with 
the      latest      Moccasin      Toe, 
Brogues,  and  the  Newest  styled 
Norwegian   styled   Oxfords. 
$3.65  to  $6.65 

Esquire    featured    campus    hats 
by  Portis. 

$3.50  and  up. 


-  Make  - 

S  E  L  I  C'S 

(Your  Campus  Sportswear  Headquarters) 
920  Church  St.  GReenleaf  6505 

(Opposite  Public  Service  Co.) 


purple    parrot 


THE     WISCONSIN 
CUNEO   PRESS,   INC. 

4400  N.  Port  Washington  Road 
Mihvaukee,  Wisconsin 


\'ork's  radio  world  with  a  Marie  Mason 
around  singing 

"Clouds  along  the   Swannanoa. 

Mah  man  done  gone  away  .  .  . 
Leavin'  me,  grievin'  me, 

Cause  he's  gone  to  stay  .  .  ." 
with  tears  in  her  eyes.  I'm  almost  in- 
clined to  agree  with  him,  there.  It 
does  have  some  significance  as  being  in- 
dicative of  a  large  body  of  fiction  being 
written  today,  but  Heartbreak  Rones- 
moon,  perhaps  because  of  its  moral  in- 
tentions  is,   alas,   heartbreak   reading. 

— William  Otto. 


DEPARTMENT  OF 
COKRECTION 

(Spinet  Division) 
Lyon  &  Healv 
Chicago,  III. 

January  30,    1942 
Editor,  The  Purple  Parrot, 
Dear  Sir: 

C\^  PAGE  FOUR  of  the  January-  issue 
^^^  of  your  publication,  one  of  your 
correspondents  has  written  an  article 
which  says,  "It  won't  help  you  a  bit  to 
know  that  Sears  Roebuck  makes  the 
pianos  which  bear  that  ultra  snooty  label 
of  Lyon  &  Healy.  Been  doing  it  for 
years,  ever  since,  in  fact,  they  dropped 
pianos  from  their  mail  order  catalogues. 
Seems  thev  had  the  factory,  and  L  and 
H  didn't.''' 

The  statement  about  the  origin  of 
Lyon  &  Healy  pianos  is  entirely  un- 
founded and  erroneous  and  we  shall 
expect  you  to  print  a  correction  in  your 
next  issue  of  the  Parrot. 

It  is  always  common  practice — as 
well  as  the  safest  expedient — to  get  in 
touch  with  the  source  of  information 
before  permitting  any  statement  to  go 
into  print.  Had  your  correspondent 
asked  me  about  this  little  story,  I  could 
have  told  him  at  once  that  he  had  re- 
ceived false  information.  Never  has 
Sears  &  Roebuck,  or  any  company  which 
makes  its  pianos,  had  the  slightest  asso- 
ciation with  the  Lyon  8f  Healy  Spinet. 
This  spinet  is  made  to  Lyon  &  Healy  s 
own  specifications  by  the  Everett  Piano 
Company  in  South  Haven,  Michigan. 

We  would  also  like  to  offer  a  sug- 
gestion which  you  might  profitably  pass 
on  to  your  staff".  The  use  of  the  term 
"snooty"  when  applied  to  a  mercantile 
firm,  might  easily  cause  the  loss  of 
business  for  that  firm. 

Very  truly  yours, 
E.  M.  Kloch, 
Advertising  and 
Promotion  Mgr. 


^M^tU^^^Uf^S  U^tt^/tMf,  6f^%H/iMH 


"Me/^^'^e^^ 


posos  proitily  in  onr  casual-as-oan-bo  dros!$  of  iiubby  and 
nice  pebble  rayon  erepe.  Belt  is  set  in  at  baeli  and  ties  to  a  sasii  in 
front  to  give  it  an  easy  iooic.  It's  the  li^ind  of  date  dress  that  maizes  you  looli 
very  special,  without  looking  as  if  you  made  too  much  of  an  effort  (if  yon 
know  what  we  mean).  Black,  gold  or  natural.  la  to  20.  Si^2o.  Fourth  Floor 


HAMPION    LOWELL   JACKSON 


AND  SET  UP  THE  CAMELS,  TOO 
.  .  .  Whether  you're  in  there 
bowling  yourself— or  watch- 
ing —  nothing  hits  the  spot  like 
a  cool,  flavorful  Camel 


TALK  ABOUT  your  wood-gettin'  won- 
der! You're  looking  right  at  him  — 
"Low"  Jackson  of  St.  Louis,  1941  Ail- 
American,  captain  of  the  world's  match 
game  champions,  and  possessor  of  one 
of  the  highest-scoring  hooks  in  bowling 
today.  Light  up  a  slower-burning  Camel 
and  watch  this  champion  in  action. 


THERE'S  A  S'WIFT  FLASH  of  the  arm. 
The  snap  of  a  wrist.  The  ball  whirls 
down  the  alley.  Take  a  good  long  look 
at  the  way  "Low"  Jackson  tossed  that 
one  —  that's  an  All -American  hook. 
Close  to  the  gutter.  Three-quarters 
down,  she  starts  to  break  —  straight  for 
the  slot.  Watch  it  now  — it's  — 


C-R-A-S-H!  A  perfect  hit!  The  very 
sound  of  'em  falling  sets  you  tingling 
all  over.  Like  a  homer  with  the  bases 
loaded... a  hole  in  one... like  the  full, 
rich  flavor  of  a  certain  cigarette,  it  never 
fails  to  thrill.  No  matter  how  much 
you  smoke,  there's  always  a  fresh,  wel- 
come taste  to  a  Camel  —  for  Camels  are 
milder  with  less  nicotine  in  the  smoke. 


THE  SCORE -BOARD  tells  the  story. 
More  smokers  prefer  Camels . . .  smokers 
like  Lowell  Jackson  to  whom  mildness 
is  so  important... smokers  who  want  a 
flavor  that  doesn't  tire  the  taste . . .  smok- 
ers who  want  more  out  of  a  cigarette 
than  something  to  carry  in  hand  or 
pocket.  You'll  never  know  what  you've 
been  missing  until  you  smoke  Camels. 


The  smoke  of  slower-burning 
Camels  contains 

2H%  LESS 
NICOTINE 

than  the  average  of  the  4  other 

largest-selling  brands  tested— 

less  than  any  of  them — according 

to  independent  scientific  tests 

of  the  smoke  itself! 


•  By  burning  15% 
»low«r  than  th«  nv^f' 
ag>  of  the  4  other 
lorgeil-ullins  brandi 
>n\»4  —  ilowor  thon 
any  of  them  —  Comoli 
alio  give  you  a  tmeli- 
ing  p/us  oquol, 
ovorago,  to 

5  EXTRA 
SMOKES 
PER   pack! 


T'WENTY  TIMES  "Low"  Jackson 
(above)  has  rolled  the  perfect  score 
(300).  Every  time  he  lights  up  a  Camel 
he  smokes  with  the  assurance  of  mod- 
ern laboratory  science  that  in  the  smoke 
of  milder,  slower-burning  Camels  there 
is  less  nicotine  (see  below,  left).  Get  a 
package  of  slower-burning  Camels  to- 
day, and  smoke  out  the  facts  for  yourself. 


Camel 

— the  Cigarette  of 
Costlier 
Tobaccos 


R.  J.  KeynoldsTohaooo  Co. .  Winston-Salem.  N.  C' 
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